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NAME: Mr. Riichi Satow 

AGE: Seventy-nine (79) 

DATE OF BIRTH: April 29, 1895 (Meiji 28) 

PLACE OF BIRTH: Chiba-ken 
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MAJOR OCCUPATION: Strawberry Grower 
CONCENTRATION CAMP: Poston, Arizona 
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ALTERNATIVE TRANSLATION 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 
AND OTHER REMARKS 


That's how he spells it, instead of ‘Sato.' 


An equivalent to a "city hall" in a village community. 
Could it be a "village halt instead of a Big emorrsre 
office?" Either will do. , 


Sounds very rude the way I translated. "What was your 
family like?" might do the job, as long as it's clear 
that the family in this question is the one he was 
born to, and not the one he raised in Ga tALOPite as 
its father himself. 

". . « Such as the land which was classified and 
set aside as a housing lot." 


Or, is it "the second best choice?" 


The historical fact is that the government encouraged 
the reclamation of Hokkaido by leasing a minimum 
thirty-three (33) chobu per person, with a tremendously 
low rent which was due only when the leased land was 
actually and successfully cultivated. The policy 
regarding this matter, by the way, was revised many 
times as the years went by, thus affecting the terms of 
the lease. Five (5) chobu is approximately 12.25 acres 
(1 chobu equals to 2. 45072 acres). Note that an average 
independent farmer in any other part of Japan at the 
time owned only one to one and a half (1.5) chobu of 
farm land. 


Mr. Waikov (phonetic). Both Mr. (?) and Mr. Waikov 
being non-Japanese surnames is what I thought a little 
bit significant. Otherwise, it could simply be edited, 
"There used to be a big ranch owned by a non-Japanese 
farmer in the out=-skirts of Napa; a ranch of about 

85 acres, etc. . .: which is just as fine. 


That's what he says. I don't know in detail what the 
historical fact is on this matter. Please check. 


Monroe (phonetic) 


"between she and I". ..? 
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p. 34-15 
p. 35-16 


p.45=20 


p.47-21 
p.52-22 
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p. 54-24 
p.67-25 
p. 68~26 
p. 76-27 
p.77-28 


Wakimizu said was, 


gave birth ta 


I chose the word "earnest" but it's actually the com- 
bination of the following: "eager, fervent, sincere, 
enthusiastic, ardent, serious, sedate, etc." 
up one, or might as well make up one. The original 
Japanese word; shinken, which is usually translated as 
"serious, seriously, seriousness." 


Lane (phonetic) 
Sounds very strange, and condescending. What Mr. 


"How are you doing, Mr. Satow?" 
Request to change it to suit. the occasion. 


ef. #11. “seriously, gravely" would be Q.K., too. 
The original Japanese; majime=-ni.-: : 


Please check the correct spelling of Pinedale. 
Couldn't tell the sex. Sorry. 
By "newly-become mothers" I meant the mothers who just 


théir babies. Sounds funny, uh? You 
can pick a new word for them. 


"babies" could be infants as well, if that suits better 


in the sentence. 


Wished Hei had followed up on the question to get more 
clarity. Later in the interview more numbers are men- 
tioned. Are they camp #'s, unit #'s, or house #'s? 


McKroy (phonetic) 


Please check the spelling. 
Please check the spelling. 


“Please check the spelling. 


Dr. Foot, Dr. Fischer, and Rev. Dunean enenerae 
Crone (phonetic) 
"reservedness: of course, the original is enryot 
What's the proper name of the bill? 


The original, “san-byoshi" literally meaning "triple 
time (3/4)" in music. Hence, meaning “three basic 
things, or three important conditions," and so on. For 
example, the san-byoshi for a baseball player would be; 
to run, to bat, and to throw better. <A very popular 
idiom. 


Please pick 


Po 78-29 


p. 79-30 
p.$1=31 
p. 82-32 
p. 86-33 
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"Speculative spirit" would be the direct translation 
of the original word. I thought, however, the gam- 
bling instincts might fit here better. What do you 


say? 


Is it a *econvalescent home' or a !convalescence home'??? 


Obviously goofed on paragraphing. Sorry. 


The original, “Deguchi-san" 


Ability to judge things, people, a ama and what 


not. Would it be “judging abil 


ity 7% 


Japanese; “iegara no yoi." A family of high status, 
or of high birth, or of high class??? 


Please check if historically correct. 


Oe? Se ee 


SORIA ERAIIL ERSTE 


(( the end )) 


Parents might have gone to a village-office 


What is your name, please? 
Riichi Satow.+ 

Where were you born? 

I was born in Chiba-ken. 
When were you born? 

My birth-certificate says April 29, 1895 (Meiji 28). I don't think 
that's when I was born, though. Because, as it happened to most of 
those who were from, say, below-the-average-class rural areas of 
Japan in those days, the registered date of one's birth may not 


correspond to the exact date of his or her birth. Except for very 


regardful parents, nobody bought the idea of keeping their children's 


birthdays straight and accurate on records, generally speaking. 


“ to report their 


newly-born baby's birth, say, a few months after the baby was 


actually born. And that date, the day the parents registered it 
at the village-office, became the baby's official birthday. There=- 
fore, the date on the birth-certificate of anyone in those days, 
under such circumstances, does not necessarily mean that's when he > 


or she was born. That's how it was with many people. A lot of 


them, therefore, were born sometime before their officially regis~ 


tered date. That's how it was. 

How old are you now? | 

Come April, I'll be seventy=nine (79). 

How's your educational background in Japan? 

Not much. I didn't even get eG go to a junior high school there. 


Not having done well in terms of school education, I tried hard to 


(2) 


make up for it by studying whatever subjects all by myself in later 


years, and I ended up with having to make that effort continously 


all through my life. 

Do you remember something about your school days? 

Well, I do just a little bit. | 
What kind of things do you remember? What were the things you 


enjoyed? 


Well, how can I put it? For example, there were things that I was 


good at while in school, That's what I remember. You see, I was 
good at telling stories in front of the class at school Saeaats 

and other accasions like that. That's one. And I was also good at 
reading books to the class. And in additian to those, tl liked 
studying history very much, I could remember Wietenee stories after 
listening to them once, well enough to repeat the same stories to 
other people. Those three are what I was very good at. 

What king’ of family were you born tare 

We lived on a farm. Father was....., I get to have to talk about 
our ‘family Shame, in a sense, which I have not told even to my ¢ehild- 
ren Peres My father lived a dissipated life when he was young, 
well, ‘before he was married. It has been a customary practice in 
rural Japan for the eldest son of a family to become the head Ok 

the family by succeeding his father automatically after his seach. 

My father, being the eldest of the brothers, became the Wea of his 
family at the age of eighteen (18), and all of a sudden as Game to 
bos scae. = lot of things; the farm land of the family, & iets bit 

of mountain lot, and other real estate such as some land where houses 
were to be butlt later.4 All those things fell into his hands. Now, 
as those seventeen-, eighteen-year-olds made a quick fortune, there 
were a lot of temptations from outside in that Seopis tried to make 


them spend their fortune. They got my father at last...in gambling. 


(3) 


That way he lost most of his properthes in the end, and because of 
that (inaudible). .. he was married by then. People in Japan at 
that time used to think that a marriage would he the best medicine 


to keep a dissipated son from being further spolled. For this 


reason my father got married relatively young, and it turned out 
that this strategy didn't work out with him as anticipated. He 
didn't wale give up on hie bad habits even thereafter. That's 

why my mother had to suffer a lot, and the whole family was very poor. 
He did not, however, go so far as to sell the house, did he? 

No. He did keep our Reuse to live in at least. 

How many brothers and sisters do you have? 

Five of us in all; three brothers and two sisters. I am the third, 
EOL AGU Ene a sister and a brother, in that order. And then comes 

my younger brother, followed by the youngest sister who passed 

away some time ago in Japan. So, that makes five of us in all. 
Anyhow, one day at last. my father came to his senses and realized 
eee ne was sq far, a complete failure. Then, he came to the U.S. 
to recover from it. So he was here before me. Many Japanese at 
that time were coming to Hawaii under contracts to work in sugar- 
cane plantations. Some people were sent from here over to Japan to 
recruit contract laborers there, and Japanese agents with some com- 
mission in return extensively recruited young people throughout the 
rural areas of Japan. There were a number of people who came to 
Hawaii that way with a three-year contract. Most of them were from 
the Hiroshima, Yamaguchi, and Kyushu areas, generally. A lot of them 
were from Kansai down to Kyushu area, anyway, and just avery small 
number of them came from the Kanto area. The thought of going 
overseas and making some money had long occupied my father's mind, 


for he had caused unforgivable damage to the family, almost to the 


(4) 


point where he could not possibly recover. He first came to 
Hawaii. After six (6) months there, the Annexation of Hawaii 

took piace. and it became part of American territory. Qn that 
occasion, they banned the so-called contract laborer, and everybody 
became a free laborer. When this was done, there were some peuple 
who welcomed it, and sehen who were stranded because of it; for 
once they were free, they’then had to find jobs to support themselves 
all on their own. I heard that there Was a sort of confusion 

for a while...among the former contract laborers in Hawaii. My 
father then wanted to come to the mainland; and along with his 
friend at the time, by the name of Mr. Seki, he came over here at 
last. Having settled in Napa, he worked hard, and, you see, he was 
also a fairly smart man in his own right, and those characteristics 
of his eventually helped him a great deal to establish ground for 


his successful future. He later became the foreman of a Japanese 


‘erew at a big fruit ranch there, and recruited more Japanese workers 


to his crew to work there. He made quite a bit of money While being 


the foreman of the ranch. In the twelfth (12th) year since he left 


Japan, he came back home with some money on him, with which he 


bought back the farm land, the mountain, and other items that were 


on mortgage till then. And he was even able to make his property 


greater than it was before. 

This is in what year? 

Around 1911, yes, because in the following year, 1912, I came 

over here. _ 

You came aver here wen your father went back home? 

ea, after he came home. My younger brother. and I came to the U.5S. 


together. You see, the troubles that our family once had were all 


settledby then, and my mother was able to stay home without being 


9) 


or what asada trouble her. My older sister was married 
by then, but older brother was still single. At any rate, most of 
the troubles with the family were all taken care of, and so my 
neEney decided to come to the U.S. again. In those days the amount 
of $2, 000 or $3,000 meant quite a Lot to a Japanese person, and. any~ 
body coming back to Japan with that much maney could do whatever he 


always wanted to do, Say building a new house, 


or buying. some farm 
lands, for instance. This sort of dream was what most of one Japanese 
immigrants, ninety-nine (99) out of a hundred (100), had. in mind in 


those days. Three-~- aa of hard work could bring them a fortune, 


and they wanted to use. “it back in Japan. It was Like that, generally 
speaking. I alsa had an increasing 4 desire to come ‘eo ‘the U.S., for 
L decided it wouldn't do any good to stay in the village, ‘and the only 
chance for me was to get out of there, to gO overseas, if necessary, 


You. see, Japanese custom was such, first of all, that the ‘first son 


would succeed the family, but the alternatives left with: the second 
son and down were to marry into someone's. family, or. to. go out some 


place else in seeking ‘their own fortune, most Likely. to Tokyo O 


Osaka, or to any of the big elities. This sort of thing used to cross 
the minds of youngsters of fourteen (14), fifteen (15). and sixteen 
(16) years of age. Since around that age, I was also. thinking about 
going overseas. The U.S. was the first choice of places to 2X0) for 
most everybody in Japan at that time. Lots of jobs, were available, 
we thought ; and the wages were double because a dollar was worth 
twice as ‘much as a yen. For those reasons many young people wanted 
to come to the U.5. Well, not everybody could come, necessarily. 
Therefore, some thought-1f the U.S. was impossible-of going to South 
America as their next best choice.” If it was impossible, then to 


Southeast Asia, and so. on. Going to Southeast Asia wouldn't do any 
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good, it seemed to me...anyway, the young people of around seventeen 
(17) and eighteen (18) years old were dreaming this kind of thing. 
Others thought of going to Hokkaido. What's so good about Hokkaido..?- 
Well, Japanese government at that time encouraged people to migrate 

to Hokkaido. They were pueeine up an advertisement saying that any 
immigrant to Hokkaido would be granted by the government five (5) 
enebu of land rree.° And on the other hand, magazines, for example, 
were full of such articles written by well-known people as "Young 

men, come and try it everseas!" A lot of young people were so fasci-~ 
nated by the idea and really wanted to get in on it. Their minds 

were filled with such dreans, you see. Right then, my father came 
home from the U.S. and he was to go back there again. Lt thought the 
chance for me was right, I asked him to invite me over later. One 
year after that, I landed at San Francisco as a yobiyose. That's how 
I finally came to the U.S. and became an American. In the beginning 

I was planning to go back to Japan after making good money. As the 
days went by, however, pretty soon [ was thinking of getting married. 
As for marriage, picture-marriage were very popular at that edche,, 

and everybody married a young woman from Japan that way. In my 

case it was not a picture-marriage, but my parents decided it for me, 
My parents and my wife's parents got togather and decided it for us 
just as it was the custom to do so in Japan in those days. Children 
didn't have the right to decide it for themselves; instead, parents 
would arrange their children's partners. The children obeyed their 
decision. My case was just like that, and that's how I married. 
Talking of my wife...she could have come over here by herself if we 
had gone through the picture-marriage procedure, and that way I could 
have saved an extra trip to Japan just to bring her with me. However, 


it was too late for us to apply for a picture-marriage. AS a conse- 
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quence, I took the trip to bring my wife from Japan. 

It-was in what year? 

Well, it was...in 1912 that I came to the U.S. for the first time-~ 
that's when Meiji changed to Taishd, so I remember it+«therefore, 
it makes the time that I went back to Japan around the end of the 
1919, and came back heré again in January of 1920. 

What was your family religion? | 

Ours was Shintoism then. 

It's rather unusual, isn't it? 

Isn't it? There were several Shinto families in the village, and we 
were one of them. But when I went back over there this time, they 
were Buddhist. They have switched to a Buddhist temple which they 
originally belonged to,. As I say, my family was Shinto when I was 
a kid, but how it came about, that I don't. know. | 

Did van hear in Japan anything about Christianity in. those days? 
Let me tell you, there's sonething mysterious to it. Well, I 


cherished kind of an. admiration for Christians ever since I was 


young in Japan. I thought they were somewhat strange, and peculiar. 


Yet, c was at the same time feeling kind of close to then, I don't 
know why, though. I had never been. to any ehurch then, and don't 
knew what kind of denominations were active in Japan in that day and 


age. Anyhow, by observing Christians I thought 


of ‘them that way. 


soaks you hear about Christians? 

Well, that was..... You see, there's a city in Chiba-ken: called 
Matsudo, where I worked an apprenticeship at a clothing factory, 
making shirts and other stuff. The factory was recruiting some 
trainees who might want to be working in the related business Later 
On. Well, the title Seanad pretty good, but vietaa iy it was an 


apprenticeship program. I worked there for, say, two and a half 
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years in all, I think. It was there and then that I was sort 


of introduced to Christianity. But I still hadn't been to a church, 


because I didn't have a chance to do so. Once I saw a minister 


walking down the street. He was walking around the town one 
evening with his wife and a baby. And, you know what? He was 
holding the baby, not his wife! They were strolling down the 
street like that. That kind of a scene was very new and rare in 
Japan at that time. “Look, that's a minister. The husband is 
holding the baby, and his wife is walking freei" That's how 


striking it looked to a lot of people. And everybody, .I for 


used to go out of the house and take a look at them. You see, it 


was.a very unusual thing to 


our eyes. 
Were they Japanese? 
Of course, they were, and that's why. It was a highly modern thing 


for Japanese to 


do in those days. We thought it was very modern, 
and very Western, thus we figured dindeeeve are Westernsfashioned. 
To a lot of young people it appeared as a thing to long for, yet 
at the same time as something very strange in their eyes. For | 
such a reason I admired the Christians. It was around that time 
that I began to want to come over to the U.S. So, I quit the 
factory, came back home, and waited for my father's invitation from 
the U.S. 


Do you remember the name of the ship you came on? 


It was a big ship, named Mongolia. Its size was 16,000 tons. 


‘And this was in 1912, wasn't it? 


Yes, 1912, that's right. 
What kind of people were on board with you? 
Let's see, of Japanese most of them were women who were picture=- 


brides. Some forty (40) to fifty (50) of them. The young women, 


Q. 
A. 


few people while on board. Except, there was an incident where o 
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picture-brides, were the majority. I don't remember anybody who 
was a yobiyose among us. Actually I wonder if there were any of 
those, except myself. I don't recall. 

Did you come straight to the U.S.? > 

Yes, straight to San Francisco. 

Do you recall some of the things that took place on board? 


I have very little memory 


of it. I became acquainted with very 


of the Japanese brides was molested by a sailor, and it created a 
big uproar on the ship. A meeting was called fan Gar enews who 
grew most indignant at the incident and they were having discussions. 
I still remember this matter. 

Was that case ever solved? | 

No, it was not. Because, you see, she thought of her husband who 
was waiting for her over here, and so she didn't want to make it 
appear that she was molested, though she actually was. The final 
story that they came up with in her defense was that the sailor 
tried to molest her, but she defended herself well. A thousand 
and one different stories were told by different mouths at the 
time, but it was settled that way at. the end. | 


What was your first impression of the U.S.? 


Well, you ask me of my first impression of the U.5....When the ship 


came into the San Francisco port, I felt, "Good. I finally made 


it." As a matter of fact, when it was leaving Yokohama, I was 
thinking,"Well, now at last, at last I am going to America." 

You know, I was really in high spirits. So, the first impression 
I had on landing was the kind of realization that I finally came 


to the U.S. I don't think I had thought at that time much about 


anything of the future, but rather I was simply glad that I made 


os 


Q. 
As 


houses and 
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What did you think of the white people then? 

Well, I knew a little bit about them before then, so....One thing 
that caught my attention was the shape of houses, you know, they 
were all square-shaped and looked like rows of boxes or something 
to me. Really different from Japanese houses. The city itself 
was rather beautiful, and I thought, "Gee, it's a beautiful city." 
Despite the fact that the earthquake had shaken up the city of 


San Francisco not long before then and we could see some fallen 


other signs of damage here and there, yet it was still 
a very beautiful city, I thought. And then, oh, right from there 


I got on a train to the country, to 


Napa. There were windmilis, 
alot of them, along the way to Napa. I remember wondering about 
those things. When someone told me they were to pump up the 


water, then it gave me no more wonder. 


How long did you stay in Napa? 


For about five (5) years altogether, though I was in and out of 
there frequently. 

With your father? 

It was for two years that I stayed in Napa with him. Originally he 
wanted to make it three years, because three of US father, 
myself, and my younger brother, were working, which really made a 
big durterenes in his income, you see; onesman:as“opposed:.to three 
men working. He kept all our money, and gave me and my brother some 
Poereenensy ~ enough: ‘for us to buy BnOee's or shirts, or things | 
of that sort. With Ghee people working in one family, it wasn't 
that difficult to make good money. That's why he wanted to stay. 


there for three years. However, every summer he became sick, it 


was some sort of fever. Before coming to the U.S., he spent six (6) 
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months or so in Taiwan, where he was preyed on by the fever. i. 
am not sure if that was malaria or something else, but anyhow it 
was some sort of an epidemic disease. Because of that he once 
nearly died there in Taiwan, and inevitably he had to come back 

to Japan as soon as he felt a little better. I suspect he suffered 
from that fever every summer since that year, but it never bothered 
him the rest of the year. I still wonder why, but it was only 
during summer, never during winter. You see, when he got stek: 

it meant he had to quit working for about forty (40) days or so, 
and not working for such a long time during summer automatically 
meant a considerable economic disadvantage; for there was nothing 
to do during winters in Passe days, and the summertime was the 
only chance we could work. And you see, he got sick always in the 
midst of summer. It happened two summers in a row. So, my . 
brother and I thought it best for him to go back to Japan as soon 
as possible. He wasn't doing much anyway. That's why he cut it 
down to two years instead of the anticipated three years. But 

he wanted to earn a lot more mony ‘to- make his return to Japan a 
successful home-coming. Then, we persuaded him we would send him 
Satay later one, and he finally did oo pack. We were fearful 

that if he got sick once again in the following summer, then 

that could have been the end of him. That's why we made him 

exe) back after two years over here. And, like be said earlier, 

we promised him that we were going to send him money later on. 

Ii took us a lot of pain and hard work to keep that word of ours. 
in later days. 

‘What kind of work did you do? 


Farm work at a fruit ranch. There used to be a big ranch in the 
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outskirts of Napa «= originally owned by Mr. (?), and then by Mr. 
Waikov. When we got there! -- a ranch of about eighty-five (85) 
acres of pears, peaches, cherries, apples and other fruit. That's 
where I worked. Pruning in winter -- you know, chopping off twigs -- 
spraying and plowing in summer and lots of other work to do. You 
see, I was to take complete care of the ranch. However, it wasn't 

a year-round job, so it followed that I would eontinue working at 
nearby farms whenever the work at the fruit ranch was over. That's 


how a lot of us Japanese used to work in those days. Now, there was 


a couple by the name of Mr. and Mrs. Seki, friends of my father's. 
When he first went back to Japan, they also went back with him, and 
when: hé cane back here, so did they. They were his friends ever 
since Hawaii. As a matter of fact they were from somewhere near 
where we came from in Japan. Anyhow, they didn't go back to Japan 
with my father this time} instead they decided to stay, and did work, 
for one more year together with us. Knowing my father had already 
gone back, Mp, Seki desperately wanted to go back to Japan as goon 

as he could. Well, after one more year of patience there, he finally 
went back. Since then my brother and I left Napa for éregon. We 
Wanted to £0 somewhere else, because in 1913 in California they 
passed a bill prohibiting land-ownership by aliens. It was then 
impossible for us to continue farm work; not being able to own land, 
to won on a farm, ta do anything with crops, Reentne.« 21 these 
things were forbidden by the law.° We then decided that we couldn't 
put any hope in the future in California, SO we made up our minds 

to gO to Oregon. Well, the truth of the fact was that the situation 
was worse in Oregon than it was in California. Sure, you could buy 
land up there if you wanted, but there was no work to do in winter 


however you wanted. You see, no jobs were availableunp there in 


SQ, I knew her very well, even the way she tho 
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winter. We ended up idle for nearly one month in Opadon: At any 
rate, we decided to come back over here to Sacramento, That's how 
we settled in Sacramento. It was in 1919. As you know, there used 
to — Japanese community in Oak Park, and that's where I started 
in the area. I started working in that year, yes, I planted straw- 
berries. A strawberry farm was the best means in those days to... 
it was one of the few things you could get into without big seed 
money. Ever since then - have been growing strawberries all my life. 
It somehow attracted me to grow them, you know; and it became my 
Lifelong work. 

oka you by any chance know Mrs. Monroe? of Oak Park? 


Yes, I did. In fact, I...I worked for her for two or three months. 


ught. A lot of 


Japanese = I wasn't one of them, though -- got to be close to 
her with kind of an understanding that it might help them in some 

way, you know, might be of advantage in one way or another in the 
future to have white friends. That's why they came to and befriended 
Mre. Monroe. But, she had a different side to the story. Sure, 

she did get to become friends with Japanese, but it was all calculated 
To her it was after all a matter of interest. You see, we Japanese 
have a tendency to give big gifts in remuneration of someone's 

favor, really cas a gift that is often out of proportion to the 
favor received. She knew this point, and that was why she willingly 
pave them helping hands from time to time. It wasn't actually a. big 
raven or anything. She just kept friendship with them. She used 

to: show us, "So and so gave this to me, and so and sa pave that." 

You see, a Poet pean ier weve Nee eters in return for her favors. 

By the way, the agreement between ust? was that I would receive a 


monthly salary of twenty-five dollars ($25.00), plus room and board. 


Iwas a house-boy, but primarily I was to 
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Well, she made me one of her favorites there. However, like I 
said before, just about everything she did was all to her own 
advantage. I counted on her original promise that she was going to 
teach me English, which was one of the reasons why I decided to go 
there despite the low salary in the first place. I thought to my- 
self that if I could learn English, I might as well work for her. 
Were you picking grapes, or were you a house-boy? 


do work in the yards. 


working in the yard, weeding the vegetable garden, tilling the place, 
and since there was some fruit growing there, I also pruned and thinnec 
among other things. If that had been all that I was supposed to be 
doing, then I might have been satisfied with the work. At least I 
would have stayed there longer than I. actually did. Now Mr. Qkino 


had strawberries there in the vineyards leased from Mrs. Monroe. 


He was growing strawberries while taking care of grapes at the 


same time. His grandchildren are still living there. We are talking 
Rote their grandpa'ts. time now. Anyhow, I was soon expected to go 
and help him with strawberriegi: i Thewages for. my hoeing and other 
related work in his strawberry fields were to be pocketed by Mrs. 
Monroe. I didn't receive any of it. That sort of thing lasted some 
time, and I got fed up with it, you see. Here, let me tell you about 
English lessons. She had a daughter, May, who was around thirty-two 
(32) or thirty-three (33) years old. During the night, after supper, 
May used to give me books to read, you know, the National Reader 

or something at that time. She just let me read those things for 
about half an hour or so each night, and that was it. I sure wasn't 
satisfied with it af all. And besides that, as I told you earlier, 
once I finished my work in the yard, I was then expected to do an 
extra job in the strawberry fields next door. And yet, I was getting 


paid only twenty-five dollars a month. Well, true, wages and every- 
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thing else were low those days, but.... Everyone among the Japanese 
there were crazy about Mrs. Monroe, saying that if some trouble 
should ever occur to them, she would be of help to them. Well, there 
were lots of other things about her...but...anyhow, she was that 
type of a person. She had quite a lot of assets. You see, her 
property was estimated very high, and they had more than enough money 
£0 feed themselves with no problems. A sister of Mrs. Monroe 
received an: inheritance from her deceased husband who was a banker. 
This sister was not quite a normal person, eayenelon(cativ.ca Little 
bit mentally disturbed, although she was not the kind of person 

who does bad things to others. Now, May, or course, knew how much 
her mother and her aunt owned, and also knew that she was going 


to inherit it all sooner or later. She was counting on it. 


Was she married then? 

No, she wasn't yet. She had a boyfriend somewhere. Was he in San 
Francisco...or someplace else...? Anyhow, she did have a boyfriend 
she loved, and used to write him letters everyday. By the way, her 


mother, Mrs. Monroe -- she was a pretty looking old lady -- had 


been suffering from some sort of lung disease, and had 
all the time with a gadget with an oxygen bottle or something. She 
did not want May, her only daughter, to be married, and told her 
that if she married, she would not leave her any inheritance. She 
demanded that May be there with her. May might leave her if she | 
got married, which eventually meant that she was to be left all 
alone. May definitely wanted her mother's inheritance and her 
aunt's as well by all means. Therefore, she had to keep an absolute 
secret the matter with her boyfriend. She used to tell me, "If 
there is a letter coming from my boyfriend, bring it to me first. 


Don't let my mother ever know about it." And there she was, writing 
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letters when she was supposedly teaching me English! So, when her 
mother from her bedroom asked her if she was really teaching me 
English, she would just answer, "Yes!" When in fact she was busy 
writing letters to her boyfriend! 

You spent two months there? 

Yes, two, three months. Probably I was there for three months. 

After that, I quit and took a trip to central and southern California. 
Although Sacramento became my last dtap. of the trip, I traveled all 


aver the place, hoping that there might be a better place somewhere 


out there. Well, in the end there wasn't such a place anywhere. In 
the Imperial Valley at that time Japanese farmers weve dolne a 
pretty lucrative business of growing cantalopes for early shipment. 
I went there to pick cantalopes for them. My brother worked there, 
too, and we traveled together. One time we went even to Arizona to 


pick cantalopes. After wandering aro 


und all over the area working 
like that, we were on our way to Sacramento, Atong the way over 
here ae-aade a brief stop in Napa, and came all the way up to 
Sacramento for good. It was already 1918 then. I didntt start 
working on the farm until 1919, and in the following. year, 1920, 


I brought my wife with me from Japan. 


What happened after your wife came? Was that when you started 
strawberries again? - 
By then, I was already in that business. 


How many acres did you have then? 


er Teh} (20)sacrés orusouveYoucsee, I had planted ten acres of strawber#y 
ries and when the harvest came, I went back to Japan to bring my 


wife along. Therefore, she had to begin really hard work upon her 


arrival, You know, cooking for the field workers was her job among 


other things. No Japanese women dreamed of such things, you know. 
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Once she got Heres: all oF a sudden she found herself in the midst 

of an immigrant life. It must have been a rather shocking experience 
to her, I...-well, I don't know! At any rate, there was little room 
for her to enjoy honeymoon-like moments. Back in those days it 

was not like today. Everybody was really hard-working those days, 
simply had to be, otherwise we couldn't survive the times. My 

wife wasn't an exception from the very beginning. 

So, already before ree you were able ta save Snguey money to make 


a. trip back home? 


Oh, a third-class by ship cost only around one hundred sixty dollars. 


($160, 00) one way, you. see. Yes, I had enough money for that. Well, 


r couldn e go. if 2 didn't! ((INTERRUPTION)) Back in 1912 I landed 


in’ San Francisco, Sut: “his time my wife and I landed an Seattle. 
Now when I went back to dapan, I had te leave there quiekly, because 


otherwise I would be drafted into the Japanese army. Onee drafted, 


a thought ‘that would. be it, you see. To avoid that, we had to leave 


Japan within a month from the day of ‘landing. That's why is had to 

get out of there quickly, and there was no time for hunting a cone 
venient boat to get | on. landed in Japan sometime in ‘the. middle 

of November, and on December 6, I was already on a ship leaving 
Yokohama with my newly married wife. We completed | eae we dane 
ceremony in a great hurry , and got on a boat. named Suwa-maru. and 
headed ‘for Seattle. There was an examination for hookworms in Seattle 
for. ‘those who were coming to the U.S. for ener first time. In those 
days, a lot of people “from Japan had hookworns. They were stopped, 

and had to be treated there, which kept them at the immigration office 
fom: seve a week, Like everybody else, my wife was temporarily held 
for that. il was staying at a hotel waiting for her to be declared 


clear. Then we came to California. At that time I already had a 
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strawberry ranch Hi Oak Park. 

How did you get it? Did you buy it? 

No, no, I leased it. Besides paying rent for it, I had to dig a 
well, and put in a motor for a water-pump by myself. Then it was 
needy to plant strawberries. Even with all those expenses, it 
paid well. | 


How many workers did you hire? 


‘During the picking time, I used to hire seventeen (17) or so, 


Harvest wasn't bad usually, but until then the expenses were quite a 
bit. Therefore, the final profit wasn't so good as originally expected 
For four (4) years I worked on that ranch; then it was vee to move 
on to a new place. Now if I was going to do strawberries again, then 
I had to first of all lease new land, plan out the ranch, build,aii. 
house, dig a well, and complete all the rest of the routine chores, 
which would total a considerable amount in the end. If the profit 

from ‘the previous ranch was good enough, then it could be put into 


‘the next ranch to 


cover all these possible expenses. I didn't makel: * 
a large profit there, but at the same time I didn't have any debts, 
either. Anyhow, the four (4) years of work there did not give ne 
much money. I was then contemplating a move that would lead me to 
a more promising future. So I put an end to the strawberry business 
| ane moved26 San Francisco, There I got the job of type-picking 

at The Nichibei Shimbun, At that time Mr. K, Abiko was still pres- 
ident of the company, and Mr. K. Nakayama was the chief editor. He 
was a good editor indeed. [I stayed there for a total of one and a 
half years. 

Was your wife with you then? 

Yes. We disposed of the neve here and moved to San Francisco 


together. My brother stayed here, though. Above all I wanted to 
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learn English in San Francisco so that we could have a better future 
for us. To do that I had to go toa city, you see. That's what I 
thought. And in The Nichibet Shimbun I found a help wanted ad for 

a type-picker, so I applied for it and luckily was accepted. And 

T started Lo (Oh there I worked very, very hard. I made great 
efforts, and Mr. Abiko got to like me very much. “Everything was 
going all right for me for some time, but then I gat sick. I know 


si have ‘to do my best with any kind of job, but at. that tAme I believe © 


ei just worked too hard. You see, besides my job during, the day, I 
was going to a tent school to learn English. It was. called "Japan 
English Society," and was open four (4) nights a week. | ae ‘still had 
this. desire of becentne a Christian even then, and ‘thought that 
Living, in San. Prenciaec was a good opportunity for me ‘in. that regard. 
While I was living here (in Sacramento), it was very “alfficult to 

£0. to a church - almost impossible, you see, when you are. living in 
the. country. That's why I decided to take advantage of ‘the oppor 
tunity in San ea ne and went to a Christian sien... Reverend 
Tnori was, ‘there, and he helped me a great deal. r went to. ehurch 

on: Sunday nights, because tT had to work during the day time. Although 


i could take one day off a week, there wasn't a set aay 


off, and I 


didn! . know when my next. day 'off would. be until I took one. IL 


usually worked on Sundays. so it was only Sunday nights ‘that Lt could 
gO to ‘the, cHubene. There used to be “eebune meetings ‘those days on 
Saturday nights at the Japanese church. There was” a hoge auditorium 
which could hold up to. a thousand (l, 000) eaves. + ‘That's: eee they 
had. meetings ‘usually leetures on Christianity. rt made my own 
nee to ‘attend every sldeie teCelnenneevane without fail. A lot of 
celebrities came from Japan to give us lectures there - such people 


as Dr. ‘Sadakichi Sato and et Kagawa. ( CENTERRUPTION) ) Working 
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at the Nichibei during the day time, going to school at night, and 
going to church meetings on Sunday nights, attending the lectures 
on saturday nights ~- you see, I really wanted to know more about 
Christianity -- I did this for one year. Oh, my, I was really 
dammere about its I guess i can say now Sieve: nae never been a 


more serious?+--time in my whole life than at that particular time. 


I. really worked hard at it and put tremendous efforts into it. Asa 
result, it aid, Sonewipuesa: Xe weaken my health gradually. 1 never 
thought of the matter of my health, you sees I just went at it 
recklessly, like mad. I had three children then, and my wife was 
doing part-time work, embroidery, to help make our living. She did 
it for quite a while, and there were ete when she had more income 
than I did. Both of us really did work hard. And finally my health 
broke down. One day I just couldn't get up after having a simple 
cold or something. And then, from New Year's day I had to stay in 
bed. Yet, one afternoon I was feeling pretty good, so I get up and 


went out to a furniture store -- I guess I had something to talk 


about at the store over a certain piece of furniture -- and after 


that, when I came pack, I had to again lie down. That did it, I 
pout get up anymore. I was then hospitalized at Lanet* Hospital 
at Stanford University. Doctors there couldn't quite figure out 
what was wrong with me. You know, they couldn't decide what kind 

of illness it was. Well, they finally said it was pneumonia, though. 
How old were you then? | 

I guess I was thirty-one (31) or thirty-two (32). “At Lane Hospital 
they treated me free of charge -- well, I had to pay for my meals, 
which cost about one dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per day, 
that's all I had to pay to the hospital. In exchange for that, ue 


consented to let them use my case as study material for the student 
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interns. So the interns used to come and examine me. That was 
also how the school taught them lessons. — My condition was serious 
there with a fever of 105 to 105.5 degrees. I had a trouble even 
urinating by myself. Not to exaggerate, but I was on the verge of 
death for some time. Luckily, however, just luckily I survived it 
and began recovering from that critical condition. Following that, 
I was expecting to leave the hospital any day, and that's when a 


young man, Mr. Wakimizu came to see me at my bedside. He said, 


"I've come to see how you are doing, "14 Actually, when I think back 
on the occasion, that was not what really brought him there. Rather, 


he was at a total loss as to 


what to do with his own life, and he 
wanted to talk with ae epee at. This visit of his took place on 
January 3lst. Now there was a minister doing evangelical work in 
Tokyo by the name of Reverend Shintaro Nakayama -~ he might have 

been retired or close to his retirement anyway, since he must be 

over seventy (70) years-old -by- now ~- before he went to the seminary, 
he was working at ihe Same newspapaper where I worked. And so was 
this young man, Mr. Wakimizu. That's the Nichibei Shimbun I'm 

talking about. So, we knew each other fairly well. As I said same. 
‘1 was about to leave the hospital. Upon my recovery my doctor told 

me that I should not stay in San Francisco because it could really 
kill me. Therefore, he suggested that I go to the country side. I 
figured then that I would end up going back to Sacramento os a should 
take the doctor's ‘suggestion, which meant I would be back into the 
strawberry business because I could think of nothing else to start 

my life with. We had by then three children to raise. At any rate, 

I could imagine so far that I would be growing strawberries, perhaps. 
Nevertheless, it was very difficult, simply due to the fact that I 


wasn't in Sacramento yet, to clearly determine what I should be 
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doing and how I should be doing it when back in Sacramento. As I was 
struggling with this problem myself, Mr. Wakimizu came to see me. 

He appeared really down and out. I believe he was twenty-four (24) 
or twenty-five (25) years old at that time. Looking very much deeven: 
pressed, he told me then what he wanted and was going to Los Angeles. 


You.see, he lost his j 


ob in San Francisco; actually he was fired. He 
was a kind of guy who would often talk real big and boast of himself, 
you. know, as if he were a big somebody by himself. More than once 
he. said of himself that he was a gehius as a poet. It came from his 
awvmauthe Well, being a genius of some kind does not in any way 
guarantee you an easy life in this country merely by: virtue of being 
one, you know. To get a job you have to do manual labor and do it 
earnestly,+" you see, Otherwise, no ane will give you a.job. If you 


keep doing a lousy job, no one will hire you for 


anything. When he 
told me that he was going to go to Los Angeles, my immediate thought 
was that it probably wouldn't do him any good at all. ‘And at the same 
time, it crossed my mind, that I could look after him in Sacramento. 
Well, I was very uncertain of that possibility. I really couldn't 
convince myself of it. Therefore, honestly, I couldn't tell hin, 

"Why don't you come with me to Sacramento?" God knows how truly ig 
wanted to tell him that. He might have actually done so, if I had 
told him so. My hesitation lay dhnthecféar:thattif he did decide to 
come with me at that point, it would very possibly put me in a position 
of great difficulty. Like I said before, with three dependent child- 
ren, I wasn't quite clear as to my future in Sacramento. How would 
our family be? Would I _ growing strawberries again? If not, would 
there be any other job available? I had no dieechon auawer whatsoever 
about any one of those questions for myself. So, in short, I wasn't 


quite prepared to have: him over in Sacramento with us. And that's why 
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I finally decided not to invite him. KHowing that his older brother 
was working. somewhere near Fillmore Street, I advised him to go and 
talk to his. brother. "You have a brother living hereg don't you?" 

I said. "It's a possibility to leave for Los Angeles, but consulting 
with someone of your family is the best thing to ao in Ae kind of 
crisis situation you are eonfronted nee right now. So, why don't 


| 


you. try that?" Lying down on my bed, I told him 50. a. remember there 


was a basketful of apples or oranges that he brought to me as a gift. 
He hen. ‘excused himself and went back seemingly with a heavy heart. 
Ashe was walking out of my room, he ‘looked discouragingly lonely from 
behind. It's still branded into my eyes. I don't, think he could have 
Cee Angeles. There was not a society anywhere. that could 
have accepted him those days. Anyhow, on the way back to San Francisec 
by boat, he jumped over into the sea, and drowned himself. : That he 
did get on this boat was traced back and confirmed, but he disappeared 
somewhere along the way back to San Francisco, you see. 80, it was 
believed a suicide. There's a story as corhow I got to know about 


this. incident, by the way. 


on day tT was working. on my strawberry farm in Sacramento as usual. 
Aad Aners I found a page of an old newspaper stuck in a ditch. Proe 
bably my children one morning went to get the paber in the mazibox 
when it came, and a part of it perhaps was blown out of their hands 
by che wind. And that was in the ditch, you see. As I pheked it. Up; 
a bie neadiine flashed out before my eyes: "Suicide: Jumped Into 
The Sea", It certainly took me by great surprise, That's -how I Pound. 
sue above Adis death. | | | 

Well, this young man often used to argue that he didn't need religio: 
and that it was for the weak. Also he used to contend that no religior 


was needed by those who were independent and self-respecting. Eg 
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was on New Year's Eve that three of us, Mr. Wakimizu, Mr. Nakayama, 

and myself, got together at my apartment. That diene we werune as 
didn't have to worry about working the next morning -«€ besides both . 

of them were still Single men, although I was married. We relaxed and 
had a discussion all night long around the stove, while probably baking 
mochi or something on it as the discussion went on. At any rate, they ' 
used to come over to my place quite aften and have discussions like 
that. At such times I would assert that religion is eed: and that 


people talk 


of the weak, but we arevall weak one way or another, and 
that religion is needed by those of us in that sense. That was my 
point. Whereas, Mr. Wakimizu insisted that he did not need religion, 
and never changed his opinion on that. And soon after that, early 
February -- several days before I left the hospital, which was on FEb- 
puary’ 11th ~~ he put the final period to his life. It wasinotian oes 
easy matter, especially in those days, to live a 14 fend. One seule 
live out a life just by bumming around in those days, you see, Such 
was the time...... Getting out of the hospital, I came back to 
Sacramento, and started strawberries again. 

Did you go back to the same place? | 
Back to Oak Park, but not to the same place. You can't grow straw- 
berries in one place eepeavsary. So, again, I peace a sanen. this 


time different. With my brother's help, I planted strawberries. The 


harvest of that year was just stupendous, although the total area we 
planted was small. The harvest of the Peliewing year was again wonder- 
ful, which brought us a good amount of money. And later on I bought 
this place out here with that yearts profit. In that year alone we 
harvested something like two thousand two hundred (2,200:) crates, and 
sold them at about two dollars and twenty-five cents ($2.25) per crate. 


We hired only two workers during the picking time, and both of us to- 
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gether did all the rest of the work. S50 the net profit was very good. 
Actually it was quite a fortune for the standards of the day. I think 
we cleared three thousand dollars ($3,000) or so. With that money I 
bought this place and moved in. Since around that year on, lL began 

to. think of settling down in this country permanently. I began to 
convince myself that settling down here was a must. To do that, I 

must buy a piece of land somewhere, and live in my own house. So, 

I bought this property here after some hunting. 

rhe Issei couldn't buy land at that time, could they? 

Noy,we couldn't. I bought the land under the name of a corporation. 
That's how I went about it. 

Was that a Japanese corporation? 

Yes, Three of us Japanese formed a corporation within the Strawberry 
Growers’ Association. ‘The members of the Association did not neces- 
sarily own their land, although they were called erowers. That's why a 
corporation was needed so that we could buy our land under its name. 

We did it that way in earlier years. It was then registered, switching 
from the corporation's into our children's name when they came of age. 
That's how we handled this matter. Well, ever since I kept growing 
strawberries, and served as president of the Association for some time 
before the war started. it was such a hard job to serve that office. 
Oh, yes, I had to work real hard. 7 

What kind of difficulties did you have concerning the Association? 

We didn't have Se ee of money, constantly. Most. of us eteave 
berry growers were poor, and needed financing. The officers had to 
somehow come up with the money for that. Not an easy job, to tell you 
the truth. There used to be a company called The Pacific Fruit Produce 
maybe, still is, to which our Association sold all the strawberries we 


harvested, and in turn they marketed our Sacramento strawberries 
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around Oregon and Washington states. We borrowed the money in advance 
from them, and then gave the needed growers an advance loan. Later, 
when the erop was in, their balance was adjusted accordingly. That's 
how we operated our business in those days. Otherwise it was impossibl 
not only to do business, but also to support the day to day life of 


many growers and their families. 


Did the Association have any people from Florin? 


They were the majority, as a matter of fact. It was composed of all 
the eeowens from the following three areas, Florin, Oak Park, and out 
here. Our Association was, therefore, the most influential one of its 
kind around here. There was a Mr. Abe. Having him as our senior 


manager to do the job, the officers, whether president or vice presi- 


dent or otherwise, seemed free of any work. That was not true at all 
becaueewe constantly had to hold meetings: say if we had a shortage 
of money , we called a meeting} if we had to decide where we should sell 
our produce the next season, we called a meeting.... instances like ine 
that. ‘Everytime we had one of those executive officers! meetings, the 


president had to ena it, you see. Poor folks getting together 


doesn't yield any money simply by saying sO, you know. And, the meet 
ings would often go real late into the night. Coming home past one 

of clock at midnight was not unusual for me at all. “I was still young 
then. — In the course of the history. of our Association, it naturally 
made some mistakes. For example, as long as we had kept gelling our 
strawberries to the. Pacific Fruit Produce Company, everything had 

been all right. None the leSbecxs some Japanese people are more likely 
to dwe1l on doubts for no obvious reasons. ..doubts that someone might 
be cheating or taking advantage of them. In reality nobody Was, you 


see, . Nevertheless, some of them. don' t know when to stop doubting 


people, and this tendency caused troubles emene the. membership. When- 
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ever this happened, things got all complicated and confusing...often 
out of proportion because some people soon start saying this, and 
others arguing about that without any substantial grounds. From time 
to time it got just too much to handle. Once we switched to the Inde- 
pendence Produce for one year, and that was clearly a mistake on our 
part. We shouldn't have done that. The decision was made at the 
executive board meeting. I wasn't the president yet, Mr. Sakuma was, 
and I was the vice president. And three of us together with Mr. Abe 
took a study-tour the following year to Oregon and Washington to see ho 
the market was run up. there, The tour was arranged by the Pacific 
Fruit Produce and at their invitation. They wanted to show us first- 
hand how they had the diebriputian netwo 


rk set up. You see, in the 
previous year we had switched to the Independence Produce, and that mad 
them quite concerned. The expected shipment from Sacramento stopped 
coming in to them all of a sudden. Well, when it was all over, we real 
ized that we shouldn't have changed our minds before. That was really 
a mistake, actually one of the big mistakes we had made. | 

And what happened to the Independente?Pndduce? Did the Association 
receive the payment from them that year? 

Somehow we managed to make them pay .us, but then, we had ta accept 

a lower price from them. It was, after all, rather a small company: 
around Seattle and in Oregon; and it was not quite able to compete 

with bigger ones on satisfactory terms. The big ones had their own 


distribution networks. The Pacific Fruit Produce, for instance, had 


a system whereby the destination of euch shipment was clearly worked 


out in advance. AS soon as a shipment of strawberries came ing, it: 
was loaded on trucks and sent out to each market: eae away As you 


know, they. are easily: perishable, and they nave. to be in the hands 


of auseoners before they get rotten. It has to be done Air teiciys So 
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a good distribution system is a necessity in this business. We 


learned all that en the tour and came back with the firm conclusion 


in our minds that our Association had no better means other than to 


cooperate with the Pacific Fruit Produce. After that I became pre- 


-sogident and was about to continue that way .e. then the war. Every bit 


of the effort we had put in up till that day amounted to absolutely 
no thing ® 


When you went back to the Pacific Fruit Produce after a year with the 


Independence, didn't they give you kind of a tit-for-tat treatment, 


so to speak? ) 

No, nothing like that. Rather, they were Sad to have us back with 
them again. They welcomed us and said, “Let's keep a closer relation- 
ship from now on." It was a mutual matter, because they needed our 
strawberries, or else they would have to go look for new suppliers 
along the coast. We were then warned that they seuia try that if they 
had to; but once they were established with the coast area growers, 
then they would have to do away with us forever. Hitting here this 


year, and hitting over there next year wee A¢ cantt be done that way. 


That's Just not how you run this kind of business. We realized it was 


essential for both parties to do business under a wellenworked-put 


contract. ‘Since then we went along with that system 


Now, let. me - backtrack a little bit. Where were you at the time of 
the Depression? - 

I was ) Living right ete. 

How. was ite | 

Oh, it was just that, really a great depression. ‘The labor. force was 
more than abundant because of it arid ‘Lowered the going wage. at: the: time 
to. a.doliar fifty ($1.50) a day. Many Filipinos were available at 


that. time, LI, too, used to hire them myself at a dollar fifty a day. 


dated boay through which we could sell 
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Whereas, the price of strawberries was only twenty-five cents 
($0.25) a crate. | 

At what price did you normally sell them? 

I had to price them at least a dollar fifty ($1.50) a crate, or else 
there would be hardly any profit to be expected. But, you see, it 
went down to twenty-five cents or so, when the worst came. Yet, we 
had no choice other than givine in to whatever the going rate of 
the time was. Gradually, however, the price recovered from, thirty- 
five cents ($0.35) to forty ($0.40), and from forty to seventy- 
five cents ($0.75). Around the time when the price was seventy- 
five cents or so per crate, the idea of a consolidation movement 
became popular. We would be continually competing with each other 


for much lower prices ar the growers and their groups | were kept di- 


vided as. they_were then, So the idea was forcus td” forma consoli- 


our produce without unneces-~ 
sary competition. Bealdes the Strawberry arene Association of 
ours at that time, there was the Nojt Farm Produce of Mp. Noja, and 
Among, Japanese farmers? | , 

Yes.” Mr. Otani and Mr. Ouchida were running the Otani "Produce, and 
also active then was the Florin Strawberry. Preduce }° or: something of 
that name, by Mr. Kirino. Anyhow, there were four cay or five (5) 
organizations of similar type. The sanaventede was obvious there, 
so we talked of uniting them into one and of setting \ up one system 
of Ataertnutien as well as a sales. network. Besides the ae price 
and mutually disadvantageous competition, over-production \ was another 
factor which came about because the total acreage of strawberries 
at that particular time was increased a lot. The consolidation 


movement was a success. We put all of them together and established 
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the Strawberry ... something ... Exchange. And I -~ the president of 
that new organization. We used to ship seven (7) carloads northbound; 
that's for Oregon and Washington. That was the maximum capacity they 
‘could consume up there. One time we picked eleven (11) carloads to our 
suprise. Yes, it was a big harvest. Eleven (11) freight-cars lined up 
that day over at the Florin terminal. It was a gorgeous scene, but it 
was a big problem at the same time as you might have guessed. We had 
to find markets for all we produced and ship out quickly. We could 
send up north no more than seven (7) cars as I told you. Actually six 
(6). carloads would have been sufficient. Seven could, in fact, cover 


as far north as Vancouver. Having no other places to send to 


» we sent 
the surplus to Los Angeles. Well, as far as the strawberry market was 
concerned, we were aware that Los Angeles was taken care of by its 
local growers. Yet we did it anyway. We alsa shipped out one car 

to Salt Lake City. As the situation grew really desperate, even Texas. 
became one of our emergency markets, for that matter. San Francisco 
was counted out. from the beginning, for it had been sufficitently sup- 
plied by the coast area growers. mews was no room for us to cut in. 
Anyway that's how we managed it. Once a reporter by the name of Mr. 

H. Murai said in his article that the Los Angeles produce market was 
turned red with strawberries. Separately from our shipment of one car 
there, Mr. Noji sent one also for the same reason, as ours, which made 
two extra carloads of Sacramento strawberries in Los Angeles altogether 
Thus, the market place was colored red. - He also wrote that there was 
no problem in selling them as long as the antes was right. Whereas, 
vegetables were not like that because usually few people would bother 
to buy more:vegetables than they actually needed however cheap they 
might be. Unlike vegetables, however, according to the article, straw- 


berries were very easy to sell. If they were reasonable priced, then 
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those who normally buy one basket of them would buy two instead. And 
so the shelves would get to be fairly well cleared out by the evening 
every day, you know. People now often talk that this valley used to 
be the tops in strawberry production. But yet, there were times the 
industry had trouble like this. After we got together as one organi-~ 


zation through the kind of problems that I just talked about, we became 


a little bit better off.than before and with the help of a gradually 


recovering economy. Even then we got only seventy-five ($0.75) per 


crate. Things like this lie in the history of the strawberry industry 
of-the valley. And at last, came the year right before the war. 
Wasn't. the anti-Japanese sentiment pretty bad during the time one 


year or so before the war? 


Well, I think it was bad. At around that time many a celebrity came 


visiting here from Japan. Whenever they came to Sacramento, we held 
lecture meetings. And every time at these meetings the featured 
speaker of the night, regardless af who, would insist that there was 
not going to be a war between Japan and the U.S, For ecanee.,. ia 
great speaker of eloquence, Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, was one of those who 
told us so at a meeting. Others would say, "Japan and the U.S. should 
never resort to a war under any circumstances whatsoever!" Oh sure, 
everybody was sure of that! Sinee many of the speakers persistantly 
told us that there would not be a war, we all believed. The possible 
outbreak of a war between Japan and the U.S. was almost completely out 
ofvour minds. We knew qieasnat cual tension was growing high, but 
because of those talks and speeches we heard, hardly anybody believed 
that the war was to come inevitably. Nevertheless, we saw the Pearl 
Harbor attack ... which was absolutely a bolt out of the blue to many 


of us. From that point on it was just a disaster. 


How did you feel about the news? © 
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How could it be possible to make our living? ... that was the biggest 
question that came to my mind. I had a large family, and the children 
were still small except the eldest one was then going to a junior 
college and was able to work if she would quit school, which she did 
eventually. The problem still remained; how were we going to live 

in. this country as enemy aliens? Would it be really possible to stay 
here and make a decent and reasonable living, or would: it not be? Yes, 
it was the biggest problem that concerned most of us immediately. 


Probably I told you about this sometime before; but when the news came 


that we were going to be put in a camp, it in fact eased my mind , bes. 


cause in it I saw the possibility of getting our life stabilized. 
And. at least the danger of the allegation was gone that the U.S. was 


going to leave us in starvation. You see, some people were actively 
stating that the government was going to make us.all. starve to death. 
There were thousands of wild rumors going around, you know, sounding 
as if they were all true and authentic stories. One other rumor had 
it that they were going to machine-gun all of us down. Besides those 
rumors , there were very irresponsible articles in some papers as well. 
Once in the Sacramento Union someone wrote that we Japanese must be 
evacuated == you see, we were branded as a public nuisance by this 
editor -- although it would be a waste of money, and that the authorit: 
should send the Japanese to remote and futile places to let us starve. 
Such an article was actually written by one of the editorial staff 


and printed. I read one myself. So, under such circumstances you 


can't blame people for spreading the kinds of rumors I told you about. 


It turned out that our life was not endangered in the camp, after all. 
I sensed it after a few days there. I knew I was safe there, you see. 
I thought that although there were lots of rumors told, nothing like 


that would be actually taking place in the camp, that the U.S. govern- 
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ede would assume its Fesponsibility of looking after us, and that 
there was See . woeee about. That's what I thought. I suppose 


there were some people who didn't think the way I did at all. 


What did you do with your belongings when you were sent to an assembly 


center? 

We were told to take only so much as we could carry in our two hands. 
How much could you carry in both your hands? One big suitcase ... 
well, how can youvreally manage it with a big, stuffed suitcase? Knive 
were not allowed on us, nor guns, of course. Whatever I thought ehey 
might think incriminating, I burned. | 


You burned them? _ 


Yes, I did. 

Even books? — | 

I kept the books I had. It was mainly in regard to correspondence 
and anything that would sound nationalistic, even a bit, that I burned. 
The FBI was running around searching houses and would get anybody if 
they found anything suspicious to them. They could find all kinds 

of excuses to do so. To avoid that from happening to me, I burned 
what I had. When I think back on it, I don't think qT had anything 
that would be considered subversive in the eyes of the authorities. 
However, I couldn't but over-worry, so to speak, and besides I didn't 
want to take a chance. 


Didn't they take you in? 


No, they didn't. TI was prepared to be arrested, but luckily they 
didn't do anything to me. | 


Being in an important seeitien a president of an eer aeneeons you 
must have been marked, don't you think so? 
Well, industrial associations were largely left untouched by the 


authorities. They were treated differently from the JACL, or any 


Qe 
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other similar organizations. There was one organization in the 
Japanese community which I thought might raise some questions. It was 


called Heimusha-kai, and I was one of its supporters. Through the 


organization we were sending donations to the Japanese Red Cross Soci: 
ety, or some group like it. When things began to turn against us 
Japanese, we quickly decided to dissolve it. I guess the Sacramento 
chapter of Heimusha-kai was the first one to take that action. The 
tension was running high. Many of us felt extremely unsafe. But, when 
I:come to think of it now, I believe it was after all divine Providence 
that nothing whatsoever happened to me. I was evacuated along with 
everybody else, and that was that. They never tried.to come and 

arrest me. 

What did you do with the possessions that you couldn't take with you? 


We. deft them in one of the ro 


oms. of our house which we arranged to 
be.rented out when we left for the camp. We asked someone to watch 
it for us. Then With whatever we could carry.in our hands as inses- 


tructed, we got on a train. Books were impossible ... except those 


three books I chose to keep with me: the Bible, a hymn book, and one | 


of br. Kagawa'ts titled Meditation on the Cross. No cutlery was 


allowed. The possibility 


of being sent to a cold place made me worry 
because I had many children to take care of. So we took as. much 


clothing as 


possible. Whether they were rags or not, it didntt 
matter. It turned out, though, that the weather that welcomed us in 
the camp was very hot, and we didn't need any heavy clothing. 

Where were you sent? | 

First, we went to the Pinedalel5 Assembly Center near Fresno. Then, 
from there we were sent to Poston together with people from the 
state of Washington. 


When you came back from the camp later, how did you find your stuff . 
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that you left home? Was it all there? 


No, no. It was all gone by the time we got back home. Nothing was 


left...everything had been stolen. I had a lot of books stacked full 
a a big bookcase, all of which I had read at least once. None of 
them was there; the bookcase was completely empty. Probably someone 
sold them to a4 junkman for even waste papers at that time were valuable 


le. 


and salab 


How many children did you have? 


We had nine (9) altogether by the time of evacuation. 


So, the youngest one was already born then? 


Yes, that's right. Born in January, the baby 16 was sent to Pinedale 
with us ... so five (5) months old then. The child contracted 
whooping cough then. On the way to the assembly center a Pullman-car 


was specially provided for pregnant wome 


n, for new mothers,1/ and 
for the pabiesl8 as well. My wife ana our fiveemonth-old child went 
to Pinedale with this specially arranged group, while I took the 
rest of ae children with me. Actually, the oldest daughter was big 
enough and so was the oldest son += a month before his high school 
graduation then -~- and the second oldest daughter to help me look 
after their younger brothers and sisters. That's how we went to 

the Pinedale Assembly Center. 

How did you find the life there? 

You know, it was a very strained life; well, that's actually how it 
was throughout the war time ... an atmosphere of continous tension 
always with and around us during the time. There at the Pinedale 


Center Rev. Daisaku Kitagawa worked very actively. His faith was 


“liberal and he was committed to his mission work, you know, calling 


for meetings one after another. He used to say that he became a lot 


busier upon arriving at the center than he had been outside. Another 


Q. 


Qe 
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one of those people was Reverend Niwa, a Methodist, now in Tacoma. 
At Pinedale we held Sunday service, prayer meetings and meetings 

of the key people at the camp in addition to other related Christian 
activities we did. 

Do you remember any troubles at the assembly center? 


I think we were trouble-free while at the eenter, relatively 


speaking. 


How long did you spend there? 


About two months at the center, for we got there in May, and in 
July we left for Poston. | 

How was the housing situation? 

It wasn't so bad. A large family was provided with a large house 


to ec 


accordingly. In such respects I didn't have anything omplain 
about. It was all right. There was plenty of food for everyone, 
too. With regard to Christian meetings, we had no restrictions, 
whatsoever. Having nothing else to do, we held meetings very fres 
quently. Singing hymns, and listening to speeches eee that kind 
of life was started then. 

Did anything make you worry concerning your children ... their a 
education, for example? — 

It was not the time yet for education or anything to make us worry. 
We were more concerned with our immediate future, for we didn't 
know what was going to happen at that point. For instance, we didn't 


have the slightest idea where we were going to be taken to from 


there. At last the news reached us that we were to go to Poston, 


Arizona. And we went there by train. It just so happened that it 
was in the middle of July, during the boiling summer. I tell you 
it was hot: In Poston we were met by people from Watsonville and 


also from Salinas who arrived, we learned later, two weeks before us. 
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There again, the air was so tense. As I went there, I was hoping 

to see Christianity dominate the whole camp. I was really thinking, 
if I may exaggerate a little bit, to fill the camp with resounding 
ecnscd of hymns. Upon arrival at the camp, no sooner had I put down 
my suitcase then I tried to find out if anyone before us had started 

a church yet. I first went to see Mr. Sakata whom I had known before. 
When I asked him about it, he said, "Coming from a dool, comfortable 
place ike Watsonville, I haven't looked into the matter of church 

or anything in such boiling weather." Reverend Takeda was present 
there, lying on his back, you know it was too hot for him. Seeing 

me. coming, he got up. So I asked him, "I've come to ask you people 
if.you have started any church activities yet." "No, not yet," 

he said. So I told them, "That's bad news. We have to start some- 
thing as soon as possible." And they agreed. You know, they were 
saying that because lttwas too hot out. there; it made them totally 
absentminded, and they were at a loss as to what to do. Then, upon 
my suggestion, we began our church activities. Thereafter, Reverend 
Takeda really got on his feet and got. everything going. Soon a 
prayer and planning meeting was scheduled. We called a prayer 
meeting at first, and later at the meeting we discussed how we should: 
and could be running our church in the camp. Oh, it was hot, even 

at night it stayed very hot. What number was it ... probably number 
thirteen (No. 13) or so; there was an empty house in that unit where 
we gathered together one night. It was one of those nights that 
everyone was aventine all over their bodies. First, we had the prayer 
meeting as announced, and then at the later part of the meeting we 
decided to start a church. There was a rapes already .there in | 
camp. The administration told us that we could use it. So we started 


At that time there were Reverend Nojiri, and Reverend Takeda, and 
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also Reverend Nagai of the Church of the Nagarené. We had those 
three ministers with us, and Mr. Kitaji of the Salvation Army. 
This man was something else as far as:enthusiasm was concerned. 
Right from the following Sunday, we had worship service. It was 

a, unified church of every denomination combined. Reverend Takeda 
was. elected chairman of the board of formes and. the ministers 
gave sermons by taking turns among them. We had morning iBeewanes 
and ; evening service on Sunday, an officers' meeting oy mOneey 5 ao 
prayer meeting on. Wednesday, and | .s. there was another one, which 


i. can't recall now. Anyhow, we had five (5) meetings a week alto» 


gether. dur new church was in full Swing from then on. Not every- 
thing worked out as I had wanted it to. You see, I was always con= 
cerned over the other people. They were unpredictable, ‘and L wanted 
to. prevent any possible troubles from uerPeeene. Now. there was a 

blind minister in our camp, by the name of deverend Kan*icht Niizato. 


He | was. a minister of a Holiness — church; ‘and used to go. ‘put on 


a. mission tour along the coast. When he came to Sacramento, he 


would stay at our place. On such occasions, I would take ‘him 
around in my ear to many meetings in such nearby communities as 
Walnut Grove, and Florin. Perhaps twice we completed evangelical 


tours: Like that. ene nee. he was 


on a bus on the way to. Watson~ 
ville after P aaneenIe a meeting at Mayhew. And in Watsonville, he 
heard ‘the news of the outbreak of the war. Getting stuck there, he 
told me ace that he. had so much trouble. Anyhow, he was housed 
at number one (No. 1) at Poston. As I found out that he was in 

he same camp an idea came up to my mind that I would get in 

touch with him and we: would hold his lecture nestane. ee went to 
see Reverend Takeda. for the chairman's official permission. I 


asked him if I could go ahead with my idea, and he answered, "That's 
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fine." So right away I got in touch with Reverend Niizato about it, 
hoping that he would be available in a few days to talk to us. 

What is No. 1 that you just mentioned?+? 

There were three sections in Poston from No. 1 to No. 3 with about 
fous ey miles apart. We walked from one section to. another in | 
the. heat when no passenger vehidles were available. — Finally Reverend 
Niizato came. over on a bus-like truck at that time. I had then 
prepared two different places for him to have lecture meetings. By 
the MGs: certain people hated me in the camp at that. time, probably 
because they thought I was. averdoing many things ina Christian 
way or they might have thought I was too Americanized, or . something. 
And you know, Japanese people tend to start. calling names wen they 
don't Like someone. At any rate, although I knew I Was somewhat 
pea: by some people there, I decided to take the initiative of 
arranging the meetings for Reverend Niizato and went anéad with the 
plan anyway. One of the meetings was held at the mess hall which 
had» the capacity for more than six hundred (600) people. oh, a lot 
of people showed up. You see, Peer a blind preacher, heh had 
interesting stories to tell that were different from. other mini- 
sters? and therefore attracted a lot of people. fen. many non= 
christians were in the audience. There he said, "The future of us 
Japanese is promising and it is wide open for us. So don't ever 

be discouraged by anything. Once the war is over, we are - going to 
have our day." I thought at the time, "Gee, he is quite something 
to say ‘such a thing." Here we are now; what he preached about at 
that meeting has come true. When I think sane Zt. I can't help 
wondering Hyself if those blind people have some special sense, 

you know, what you oa the sixth sense or something. It was when 


everybody, was down and out in the camp that he told us that. Then 
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he went on to No. 29 where my brother was staying, and there he 
again ereached what he had to say. I couldn't do anything to help 
prepare that meeting, but I know Mr. Kitazu and some other people 
put a lot of their time and effort in that meeting. While another 
one at No. 8 was set up all by myself from going to a manager 
asking for permission to use the place to putting up posters of 
the Bowes I now clearly recall onenee of this sort. 

There was that Loyalty oath question ... that yes-or-no qaeee pon 


at ‘the camp, wasn't there? What did you then think of it? 


My thinking was that since we were living in this country, we had 


to abide by the law of the land by all means. You ean't live 
while resisting the same country that you live in. I maintained 


that we should follow whateuss the course this sountry might set. 


| and that ene question of who was going to win the war should ‘be 


dealt with separately. There were some people who thought the 

same way I did even though it was a minority, opinion in the camp. 
In. any case when we were confronted with the loyalty sath, my 
answer was naturally tyes.' It was tyes' as far as I was ‘concerned, 
and I could answer without any hesitation or falsehood of trying 

ta- give a good impression by deceiving myself. To sign tno! = 

by that of course, you are saying you are not loyal to the U. 5. Ae == 
could have caused a big problem, With regard to this particular - 
matter, i hear there were some people who actually said “Roe in 
protest, bus yeti 2 fe nies of the Peopie signed tyes! as I recall. 
Those who signed no! en were they the radical people, so to 
speak? | = a. 

Yes, that's right, in a sense. They ‘had sort of nationalistic 
aehacudes in agin way of thinking and were aceennined to resist 


‘ne 1:5. It was a very small minority, but the fice ae ame there 
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some people like that. I don't know what everybody was really 
thinking, but I'm sure there were some other people who might have 
signed contrary to what they really felt about this loyalty issue. 
Anyhow, it was after all a small number of people who did sign ‘no.! 
Wasn't there a time when they come out violent? 

Oh,-yes, many times. I hear there were similar problems in all 

camps -- a lot of problems with those people. Our camp was not an 
exception, For example it was in our camp that Mr. Kido was 
attacked, He lived in No. 2 and was attacked one night. The reason 
why they got him is not clear, but this is what I think. Being 
president -- I think he was -- of the JACL at that time, he had 

to in our behalf deal with the government as to what should he 

done about the situation. One day he was in Washington, D.C. attend- 
ing a board meeting of the JACL. At that meeting they decided that 
they would recruit voruneeenar bo see wheres or not we could be 

loyal to the U.S. Surely there was opposition to the decision. [I 
now think that was the reason behind the attack. Those who parti- : 
eipated in it were later arrested and punished for it, I believe. 
What happened to them after that, I don't know. It wasn't just 

Mr. Kido in our camp, but also even I was once marked by some 
people according to one of the rumors, some of which turned out to 
be true later on. So, my family used to sleep in the back room 

of our house while I slept in a cot-bed near the front door every 
night. I had a stick beside my bed, and also I had a plan all 
worked out in my mind to drive back the possible attackers if they 
Should have ever come. You see, I was all prepared. However, they 
never attacked me, and never took action against me. The reason 
they didn't was because someone in the group opposed the idea of 


assaulting me. Someone must have insisted, "Satow is not that kind 
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mischievous conduct, you know. By the way, can you guess how I 
learned that I was for sure marked as a target by these peoplé? There 
used to be the Kitagawa's in Loomis, and their son, Fred, was once in 
Iowa. When he was going back to Los Angeles from there, he stopped 
overnight at our place in Colorado -~ that's where we lived at that 
time, after the camp -- and then he traveled on to California by car. 
Anyhow, Fred Kitagawa told us about a newspaper he read while he 
was in a camp. There were two camps in Arkansas, one of which was at 
jencne.. where. Predawas sent to. There, he told us, he once read a 
newspaper which said that I was beaten up. ‘He e6id wis Ghats He said 
he read it in the paper. This group of people, you see, was writing 
letters to newspapers in other camps a, few days before they were ta 
carry out their plan to attack someone, and sending their.letters to 
the papers in Colorado, ,for: example, .and:other places. Their letters 
appeared in print, therefore, the same day they carried out their 
plans. That's how the group was doing it, according to Fred. That's 
how and when it came to know for sure that the group arte camp was 
planning to attack me. Like I said before, I knew there was such a 
plan but it was no more than a rumor and wasn't a hundred per cent 
sure. I didn't even know who was in the group although I could some- 
what guess who. Anyhow, Fred told me all about it. | | 
Wasn't there the issue of Nisei Beane drafted? 

No, it was a question of volunteers, not of draftees. As to the 
military service, the Nisei were not required to artleipate because 
they were the children of enemy aliens and the army couldn't decide 
if they were loyal to the U.S. A man from the U.S. Army by the name 
of MeKroy©? or something, who was probably a secretary of the army at 
that time branded all of us Japanese as disloyal people of the country 


without having done anything to find out if his conclusion was true 
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or not. He made us all furious, naturally, and we said that it was 
not right. That's when this question of volunteers: came up as a test 
case to determine the loyalty of Japanese. Of course, there was the 
100th Battalion barons this, but it was in Hawaii. In the mainland 
they a: oe Paey decided to form a special corps of Niseis to see whether 
they | were | loyal or not, and that's how the 4#2nd Regiment eame about 
in history. Anyway , taking up this idea of the 44end, a volunteer 
recruitment drive was set up across the camp. At that time from No. 2 
at Poston eoe NO, maybe it was from the Poston camp as a whole, we 
had forty (40) some volunteers altogether. They were all Niseds, you 
know, and our oldest son was one of them. Well, talking about my son, 
he. asked, me if he MAE volunteer when the issue came up. I told him 
then. to wait for a while and see how the situation developed in the 
meantime. “Most of Pine. ‘people in our. unit No, 208 were absolutely 


against the tdea of vo 


Lunteering for the Lars Army. However, L had 


my own, ideas about its, and was not about to be influenced by others. 
One. night 2 went to the officers. meeting of our chureh there, and 
that's. when I learned there had been forty C40) some volunteers so far. 
Of . those volunteers, twenty (20) or twenty-two (22). were. from Chris 
tian ‘families, nine (9) from Buddhist families, and. the. rest were 
from families of no religious affiliation. The statistics were some= 
thing like that. At any rate, more than half of them were from Chris-= 
tian families. Now, there was an increase in the number of Christians 
around that time because some Sd thought it wise to. say they were 
Christians. when asked phous their religion even though they were pro- 
bably only sending their ehildren to sunday school, They, the parents 
themselves. and: other: adult members of the family, might not be Chris- 


tians at eit Thus, the number of Christians, just as. a matter of 


eeecra, wed somewhere around twenty per cent (20%) of We coent 
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population, vee. as I say the fullfledged Christians were only ten 


per nent (10%) of so among Japanese as a whole. In any case, more 


than one half of the volunteers came from Christian families that 


constituted only twenty per cent (20%) of the population by the of- 
ficial figure. And only nine (9) from the Buddhist families accord- 
ing to this report at the meeting. When I learned about this, I kind 
of felt guilty because i had told my son to wait for a while. I. 
wondered myself it is was right for me to put a stop to my son's 
willingness to volunteer when a lot of sons of other families were 


already enlisting themselves. ..I made up my mind. then. and when I came 


home from. the meeting, ui told. him that he might go ahead and volunteer. 


And so he did. He later told us about the hard training he had in 
Snearling.©1 It was so hard that it really blew his mind! During 
the training he thought more often than not that he might have made 

a big mistake in joining the army. Anyhow,’ he barely made it there 
and went to the battlefield, Although he was wounded slightly, he 
learned the precious lesson of life out of experiences bi the service. 


There are strange stories, maybe I can say stories of divine Provi- 


dence, about his experiences in the battlefield. His life was saved 


many times on strange occasions in strange ways. For example, one 
night he was walking with a collegue of his, and all of a sudden they 
were struck by a lightning-like blue beam and knocked down on the 
ground unconscious. After some time, he regained his consclousness, 


and looked around for his collegue. He couldn't find him. Instead, 


he found a block of flesh left where his collegue was standing min- 


utes ago 


, and nothing else was left of this man. His body vanished 
almost completely whereas. my son was not even wounded slightly. 
Was that lightning after all? 


No, no ... it must have been the enemy's ....-. Well, he doesn't know 
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for sure what it seaniy was. Anyhow ... two people walking side by 
side, and only one of them survived when something knocked both of 
them down on the ground. And here's another story. One time he was 
assigned to a bazooka company. When they fire a bazooka, they have 
to make sure that the shell is going right to the target. To make 
sure, someone is assigned way out in the front with a phone, and he 
is to report back to ine bazooka operators how accurately they were 
doing their job. It's an extremely dangerous task, as you can guess. 
And the guy with the phone tells the other guys back on the bazooka 
that the shell was a hundred (100) yards to the right or to the left, 
and they fire it each time according to that guy's neponte And, of 
course, the enemy tries as hard to destroy the phone system, and pours 
in bullets to it. When the bullets hit the phone-line, and cut it, 
the reporting from the phone man has to be temporarily discontinued. 
Now, when this happens, someone has to go out and fix up the line. 

it was this job that my son had with the bazooka company. It was 

the kind of job nobody. wanted because of the tremendous danger in- 
volved, but my son thought it was better eich shooting enemies. As 
soon as he finished connecting the wire, he retreated back to the com- 
pany to report it. When it was done he usually stayed in a trench 
that was dug around the bazooka, passing his time talking with guys 
in there. Now, one time he fixed the phone-line, came back to report 
it, and stepped down into the trench as usual. However, at that time 
he had some other things to do, so he got out of there very shortly. 
When he was about five (5) or six (6) steps, away from the trench, a 
cannon ball struck the trench, and people who stayed in there were 
either killed or wounded. If he had stayed there as usual, he cer~_ 


tainly would have been one of them. The distance of five or six 


steps, however, saved his life. He normally doesn't like to talk about 
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these things, but he told them to his aneee, my younger brother, 

that is, who in turn told me. Here's more. You know, the 442nd 
Regiment was ordered to rescue the Texas Regiment that had been be- 
sieged by the enemy. Clearly it must have been an impossible mission 
because the killed-in~action totaled more than those they saved when 
the operation was over. It was as fierce a battle as the result. 
tells. The Kengo'ts, one of our néighbors, lost their son in that 
mission. When the 442nd was given this mission, my son was in a hos- 
pital due to a back injury and was excused from it. Therefore, he 
was naturally quite safe. Then there is the story about this back 
injury. It happened one night. He had a knapsack on his back, and 
on it was a shovel with a short hoe. Since it was winter, he had 
fairly thick underwear Sine e as ter. winter clothes. In addi- 
tion to all this, he had a winter coat on, too. He was shot at, and 
the bullet hit the hoe of the shovel. Breaking the hoe, it then 
went through the knapsack, through the coat and all the other clothes, 
and it finally reached his back. The strange part of it is that he 
Wan weaving one knapsack much lower on his back at the time than he 
deualiy would. He was too tired to wear it up, and just then he - 
didn't care about the sloppy way he was wearing it and kept on walk= 
ing like that. Because of that, the bullet. hit the shovel hoe and his 
life was saved. If he had worn the knapsack the way he was supposed 
to, then the bullet would have reached right beneath it, and pierced 
through his back with no problem. A total of four (4) times he had 
such experiences during the war. Really strange experiences. I once 
told han, "They would make good testimonies if you were a more pious 
Christian." At other time I told him that even God wouldn't save 

a halfhearted Christian like him. Recently, however, he has become 


amore devout Christian to some degree, so he may now understand what 
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I meant then. Not to change the subject, but we, the Sarenta left 
in the camp , needless to say, prayed everyday for our sons on the 
battlefield. | 

Now, when did O08 leave the camp? Were you there till the last day? 
Well, speaking of us getting aut of the camp, I began to worry about 
the education of my children as the days went by. I-decided it was 
not good to keep Caen in there any longer. Another thing that made 


of the camp was 


me think that the time was ripe for us to get out 
that a lot of people there started making too much a fuss and commotion 


over nothing. They should have stayed quiet and calm. Yet, despite 


the fact that Japan at that time was on the winning side of the war, 
they still kept making an uproar time after time. That really made 
me worry, “Japan is winning now, and they are Like this. What's 
going to happen if Japan starts losing the war?" -s poe want to be 
around when the news of Japan's defeat would peach: our camp because 
anything could happen at such time. Of course, the rumor that some= 
one. was out to get me in the camp had been Worny-ne me. ‘By the way, 
i had a \ plan of how to cope with that particular rumor ar it should 


really come true. df anybody tried £6 force me out of the camp, I 


was. going to tell them: to vote on it. I was going to. tell those 


people, that I would get out of the ve ifa norte. of the people 
in) our. ‘camp were in. favor of it. Of course, I. was. ‘convinced that if 
the people had a chance to vote on it, they were nee going to vote 
for kicking me out of the camp. A Lot of quiet people were simply 


quiet because they were feeling some. sOrt. Or: pressure from the more 


outspoken onetes, Once they- were allowed. a secret. ballot, however, 


i was - ‘convinced. that. they would vote in my favor. tT knew I had. abso= 


Lutely, no reason to be afraid of those. outspoken people, ‘for they 


were aa ne minority | when it boiled down to numbers. a was also 
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convinced of Japan's defeat in the war from the very beginning. I 
knew Japan was going to lose.’ .in the last stages of the war, I knew 
it was going to be a war between the two countries’ national strength. 


I figured Japan might win in some battles here and there, but would 


with no doubt lose the war in the very end. I was sure of it. And 

I was so worried about a possible uproar on the day of Japan's defeat 
that I decided it was best to leave the camp as early as. possible so 
that I wouldn't be forced by circumstances to get involved in the 
riot in any way. This was one of the reasons why I decided to get 
aut of the camp ... another being the problemsof education for my 
children, as I have told you earlier. And soon I was completing the 
necessary paper work to get my family out of there. Very fortunately, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kodama in Colerado found a job for me out there. Ac- 
tually they wanted someone to work for them, also. “And then we 

left for Colorado. 

When was it? | 

Let's see ... we left Pinedale for Poston in July, and in April of 
the following year we went to Colorado. That makes a total of 

ten (10) months in Poston during which a lot of problems and ineci- 
dents happened such as Mr. Kido's case. I was mainly concerned with 


ehurch activities, you know, and tried hard to attend prayer 


meetings whenever there was one. Do you know Rev. William Kobayashi? 


L got to know him in Poston, and together with him tI was busy in 
church work. Although there was a delay in our getting out of the 
camp because of some technicalities in the paper work, we finally 
left Poston in April, and arrived in small community called Keenes~ 
burg, which was about twenty-five (25) to twenty-six (26) miles from 
Denver. Radishes and other similar vegetables grew very well out 


there. In fact it was our main job to grow those vegetables. There 
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our children started their normal school schedule again. Hannah@“ 
graduated from Keenesburg high school, but other children didn't 
because before their graduation we all came back to California where 
they started their schools again. 

How long did you stay in Keenesburg? 

For about three and half years. We lived there until one year after 
the-war. I used to say, ‘four years in Keenesburg’ but it's actually 
a little bit less then four years, 

How was the life there? 

It was a very nance tut life. 

Weren't the people discriminatory against Japanese? 

Nesenes We didn't have such problems. Japanese were jas industrious 
people out there, and they liked us for that. It was Germans that 
Seteued aA that community. You see, Germany was also one of the 


enemy countries and the Germans there were very friendly toward us 


Japanese. My landowner used to tell me that it was all right for me 


to tell him anything honestly. I thought to myself at that time, "I 
am more loyal by far to America than this man is." At any rate, 

I didn't have anything to tell him secretly to begin with. Talking 
about this man, anc-eueut the Germans in generals... He was ori- 


ginally from Germany, and came to the States at the age of seven (7) 


or so. His wife finished schaol here. Anyhow both of them were of 
German ancestry. They said their fenidew Wane Russian-German; you 
know, there is such a place in the Ukraine, t understand. | They im- 
migrated from there. Although the land they settled in the U.S. used 
toe be wepenty barren, they cultivated and developed it into beautiful 
farmland. Those Germans I came to know had acquired very little 
school education themselves and they were not so enthusiastic about 


sending their kids to school either. However, when it came to the 
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business of farming, they did a superb job. They were also very ig 
dustrious people and worked hard. That's why most of them ade a 
success in this country. It was funny.though when their children 
happened to go to high-school, you ed the parents thought they had 
some kind of great scholars born in their family. Hardly anybody 
went to college from that community. Whereas, most of the Nisei 

there were at saat Wish school graduates, and some of them even had 
college degrees. 30 the Nisei were treated like noble scholars there. 
They all of a sudden became men of wisdom, so to speak, in that com- 
munity. A lot of Japanese were living in Keenesburg and at one time 
a missionary came from Japan for that reason. We had meetings very 
frequently in those days. What I was thinking then, however, was that 
the Japanese community wouldn't last long. I thought it was going to 
be just a temporary thing, and therefore, I saw no need nor grounds 

to go ahead and establish our church there or anything like that. 
There were some ministers who wanted to build a church there because 
of the lack of space for our meetings at the time. I told them that 
it was not necessary. It happened as I predicted. After all it was 
a temporary phenomenon. Right now there are three Japanese eee 
living there. For some reason only three families were left. All 
three of them, by the way, are very influential in the community now. 
One of them is from Salinas--I cannot recall their name--had three 
children, one of whom is now a doctor, a practitioner, in Gardena, 

Los Angeles. Tsuyoshi is his name and he used to be a bookworm. Wor- 
rying about it, his mother would often come and see me; "My boy keeps 
reading books day in and day out as if he were nailed on the books. 
Mr, Satow, is he all right? Shouldn't I have to worry spout him?" 

she was very much worried, you see, At such times I would tell her, 


"There's nothing to worry about. If that's what he wants to do all 
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day long, let him read as much as he wants." And, now he is a doc- 
tor! He is a Baptist though there wasn't a Baptist church in Salinas 
before, and he was affiliated with a Methodist church, the only Japa- 
nese church in Denver, In Gardena at last he was able to return to 

a Baptist church. His younger brother, the second son of the family, 
earned a master's degree in something and is now an aecad minister 

in Fort Collins, Colorado. I stopped by Keenesburg on the way to the 
Bast on tour one day, and although he wasn't there, another son was 
penesutite is the third son who is running a drug store there-~and 
told me so. Their other wasn't home either because, according to 
this third son at the drug store, she had to go to Fort Collins for 
some college degree presentation ceremony or something. Since I 
didn't have time to 0 to Fort Collins, I only had a chance to talk 
with him. That is one of the three families that stayed in Keenes- 
burg. Another one is ... though I was well acquainted with this next 
family in line while we were still in Keenesburg, we've lost contact 
eines then. Anyhow, nothing has changed in:.that community. They have 
few problems, you see. Well, except that streets were better than 
before, and that now they have new highways aannie near them. Ae re- 
member the past days we spent in Keenesbure. There was a Dr. Foot y24 
a Baptist and a long time missionary in Japan, helped us a lot. On 
many occasions I asked for his vadaetanee,, and on other occasions he 
counted on mine. In a town called Brighton there was a Baptist church 
where two of my boys, Osami and Satoru, and two of my brother's, 
George and the other son received baptism. Since the war was still 
on at the time, none of the local church ee showed up at the cere-~ 
mony. “So, it was Dr. Fischer ,24 Dr. Foot, an old minister of the chure 
by the name of Rev. Duncan,24 and we two families that came to witness 


the four boys' baptism. Rev. Duncan officiated at the ceremony, and- 
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Dr. Fischer and Dr. Foot sang hymns. That's how we had the ceremony. 


Now, concerning this occasion, there arose a problem ... even though 


it was not originally a problem to us at all. There was a newspaper 


and it scooped the news about our boys' baptism, and its criticism 
Later aeterioravea Rev. Duncan's Sosttion an the church. 

Was that criticism because he baptized Japanese? 

No, no. The article criticized why the four Bése were not accepted 
in the church as members despite the fact that they were all baptized 


there. Why treat the four differently? That was the point. However, 


the fact of it was that it really didn't matter to us whether or not 


our sons were officially recognized as membership of that particular 


church at all since uC ee perenne: vOeeOuS back to California sooner 


er later anyhow. In a sense we rather appreciated the non-nembership 
status. While at. the same: time Rev. Duncan had to refuse our member-~ 


ge anyway because of: the opposition from the church members. Now, 


Dr. aoe me was aman of strong faith, and Rev. Duncan was not quite as 


foreful a pPenrenealwy to oppose his decisions. The baptisimal cere- 


mony came about upon Dr. Foot's suggestion that the time was right for 


those four boys to receive baptism and that they should be baptized 


right then at their oe The reason this particular ehureh was 
ehosen was that we had been meeting there about once a month. it was 


around ‘twenty-two (22) miles between Keenesburg and the church in | 


Brighton. It wasn't an easy thing to £0 to church, for most of the 
meetings were held in che evenings. Another thing ir pone hes is that 
quite ‘a number of Methodist people used to attend that heeene Now 
Dr. Foot disliked the Methodist; oh, he didn't like them at all! It 
truly surprised me that the white people had such strong sectarian 


attitudes about denominational differences. I was really surprised. 
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Dr. Foot always conducted the services in Japanese, and he was the 
one to give sermons and to choose what hymns to sing. Hedid every- 
thing all by himself. But one time he had to miss one of the ser- 
vices because he had another meeting that could not be skipped, and 
so he put me in charge of the service that evening. He wrote me a 
letter saying that since he was not able to attend the meeting, he 
wanted me to preside over the service, and to ask someone to give 

a sermon, but that I should not let Mr. Nakasugi talk during the 
service by any means. Oh, I knew I was in trouble. Mr. Nakasugi 
was a Methodist and an enthusiastic member of the church. On top of 
everything he was one of the influential men in Brighton to begin 
with, while I was only a transient member of the community, so to 
speak. How could I ever manage the meeting while not allowing him to 
speak if he wanted? I was completely at a loss. Then, very luckily, 
it. started snowing from around three otelock (3:00). or so, you 

know. Seeing it snowing, I was more than pleased. You see, I didn't 
go to church that evening. Because it snowed around three inches, 

I decided that it would be very hard to make it back home after the 
meeting. The snow gave me a good excuse. Later I learned that Mrz 
Hort took over my assignment that evening. He was a young Japanese 
married to a very old white woman who spent some time in Japan as a 
missionary, and they had been resideing in Brighton. Seth of them 
were members of that Baptist church. Anyhow he carried through.the 
meeting for me according to what I heard later on. The snow saved 
me. I was off seauenee by telling the people later that it was all 
bescuige of the snow that I couldn't come to the meeting. 

Was Reverend Duncan a Baptist? | 

Yes, he was. He was the minister of the church. He couldn't object 


to the idea of letting us Japanese use his church, because it was 
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after all Dr. Foot's idea and he was more or less running it all by 
himself, you see. According to Dr. Foot, everytime we held a 
meeting at the church, he would receive five (5) or six (6) phone 
calls inquiring as to what was happening in their church. During 
the war, even Christians tended to have hostile feeling against us, 


to some degree, so it might have been just a natural reaction. We, 


of course, didn't have any desire to reproach those people about 


their attitudes at all. Anyhow some ministers of the day had very 
hard times like this. I heard that Reverend Duncan was transferred 


to some place else later. It was the time when people were extremely 


hostile towards the ministers who showed understanding or favorable 


attitudes toward the Japanese. Yes, there used to be such times. 
The newspaper you talked about criticized the church for not letting 
the baptized Japanese join the membership? 

That's right, that was their point, saying ... it was some sort of 
discrimination -.. or something similar to it in their eyes. 

Because it was a Christian ...? 


Yes, the paper questioned whether it was the right thing for a 


Christian church to do, you know, to discriminate against certain 


people, and said that what took place in regards to our boys! «bap 


tismal ceremony posed a big question. I don't know who gave them 


the information ahout it, but anyhow the paper scooped it that way, 


and put Reverend Duncan in hot water as a consequence. You see, he 


succumbed to the anti-Japanese pressure of some members of the 
church, whereas Dr. Foot maintained all the way that no one should 
ever give in to such pressure, no way. He strongly insisted on that 
point. By the way, do you know of Mr. Harper Sakauye? He was a 
Baptist minister. One day he was going to a Methodist church in 


Bakersfield for some reason. When he came to Livingston, he crashed 
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with a train in his car and was killed. When this minister was still 
young, he came to Denver one pine. Talking of him, Dr. Foot used to 
tell us, "Today, I went to a church in the country with Harper Sakauye, 
and he gave the sermon. Finally the time has come to that point. 

It used to be impossible to bring a Japanese minister to a white 
church for the purpose of preaching ... it was just impossible. But 
now, finally, it is done." I remember him telling us that. 

( (INTERRUPTION) ) 


( Isthink I better tell you about the baptismal ceremony of 


my own.) | 


As I have told you, I stopped raising strawberries in Sacramento 

to fulfill my dream of uplifting myself somehow, and so I went to 
San Francisco, and got a job at the newspaper publishers. While 
working during the daytime, I used to go to night school. I was 
also dreaming then of becoming a Christian by any means necessary. 

I was determined. I had more than a casual interest in Christianity 
and really wanted to know more about it through a church, you know. 
tI wanted to find out what a Christian life was really like. There- 
fore, while I was there, I tried to attend every single meeting 

that was held at the church. In fact, I did not miss even one to 

my recollection. { remember one time Reverend Kagawa came to San 
Francisco from Japan ... sometime towards the end of the year 1925. 
He had a lecture meeting at the Reformed Church. Of course I went 
foclisten to him. At the end of the meeting he distributed cards 
among the audience as usual and said, "Anybody and everybody who 
wants to follow the same path as I have so far walked, sign your: 2%": 
name on this card." At that time, to tell you the truth, I didn't 


know well who the Christ was, nor what the Gospel was all about, 
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but I was even more convinced that it was a good thing to follow 

the same path myself as that great man walked. I knew I had nothing 
against the idea of it and so decided to return the card with my 
signature on it. TI ue my name and address on the cers and that 
eventually put me in first touch formally with the church. Before 
coming to san erancisee. I knew Mr. Tsuchida of the Church of the 

| Holy Ghost in Sacramento. He was such a senedeuas. a peaceful man, 
an educated man ... in short, he was a perfect man in everybody’ s 
eyes. pa don't quite nenember how I got to become friends with him, 

but » probably I venmnea after his gentle personality and somehow made 
friends with hin, That! s how I think it happened. He was | originally 
employed at the Bank OF ne but later on got into a store business 
with Reverend Igarashi. and others. He married very late; I recall 

it was. after we became friends because I was invited to. his wedding 
party. ‘Therefore I must have known him before he dob: veer i 6a, In 
those days I cherished the idea of learning about he. chureh, hopefully 
through him. Around six months or so after his wedding, he was hoes. 
pitalized in Weimar for SayEt Urea ae and his ea married wife was 
left alone in Sacramento. I guess it was too hard on him. Pretty 
soon he came back from Weimar. I don't remember how. the news reached 
me. There wasn't a enone around at that time, so I might have learned 
it by word we mouth -». immediately went to see him to congratulate 
him on his successful recovery. When I got there, he was” packing ee 
luggage and told me that he was’ going back to Japan. soon. Then I 
found out’ that he was not’ really cured, not completely well, you know, 
bub yee well enourh to travel. So, he thought about recuperating back 
in Japan. He got himself ready in a great. hurry and went back. 

Well, Japan was not a good place at that time for T. B. patients. 


There they could not get any better. Once he wrote me a letter saying 
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that he was spending most of his time recuperating in a rece 

house surrounded by pine forests, Even that letter was written, [I 
suspect, by his wife. Quite sometime later, I received a notice of 
his death ... it could have been six months or maybe one year after’ 
he left. Yes, he passed away then. Because of this event, I, at 

that point, had to give up for a while on my dream of getting acquain- 
ted with a church. In the meantime I moved to San Francisco. Then 

Bi wanted. strongly, to make my dream come true at that time, and 
wanted to become a Christian if possible. Here the story about 


Dr. Kagawa's lecture meeting and my filling in the decision card 


comes.in. Iwas living right behind the now Christ United Presby- 
cenien Church on Post street. My apartment, which was one of the 
three-story apartments facing Sutter street, was about half a piso 
from the church. Following up on my decision card, Reverend Inori 
visited me. He was the vice-minister of the church on the block at 
that time. He was still single then. He advised me to come to 
evening meetings if it was inconvenient for me auene the day time. 
So I agreed to attend the evening meetings. I pursued this commit~ 
ment for more than a year and half. And ... before long, I got 
 gick again. Following that, a question dawned on me with regard to 
my baptism: whether I should receive it in San Francisco and go 
back to Sacramento, or should I do otherwise. Since I always wanted 
to be baptized together with my wife, if at all possible, I talked 
to her about what I was thinking. Her answer was that she was not 
ready yet then, and she suggested putting off our final deciscion 
on baptism till a bit later. We decided to settle down first, and 
then think about it later.on. With that in our minds we came back 
to Sacramento. It was. just the time when Reverend Muraoka started 


his evangelical work around the Oak Park area. Near his residence 
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there was a hall~like structure built for the Sunday school, which 
— the homebase for his operation. Upon hearing that the first 
baptismal ceremony of this church was going to be held, I made a 
request for my baptism to be officiated on that date. As I said 
earlier, | as for myself I had long made up my mind about. it, and 

the only question was with my wife.... whether both my wife and I 
eould arene peotien. at the same aenes in other words , Meunee. I 
should wait till she thought. she was’ ready. I, at last, decided 

not ’ to wait and went ahead by myself. That's how L handled the 
question. However, my request was not Berenice at that time. 
Instead, as it turned out , Il was payences on the second occasion. 

rT aid nake the request to the Reverend for the first ‘such cerenony 
of the church, but he was not sure if he should accept it, because 

i. was. “still. new. in town and therefore he did not know me ‘well at. 
that tine. He did not know how much. I understood christianity. 
That's why my case was postponed 411 the next scheduled ceremony. 
This. was: in 1927. I nCUEL LY. had ee exposed to the, Christian scene 
in many ways for some ‘time by then. My first encounter with a church 
Was - back in 1925, when I gave my decision ecard at the lecture meeting 
of. Dr. ‘Kagawa. It was probably sometime ain December of ‘that year, 
anid’ r received baptism in February of 1927. therefore, close to 

a year and half had passed between those two events. . This ‘is how I 
came ‘to ‘be a member of the Baptist Ghuven. Anyhow, that's about 

all. for the short story about my baptism. . | 

Now, you have told us sometime ago about your days in Keenesburg. 

Do you have some more memories that you can tell us about? 

| Yes, I 6. At that time I was wondering whether I showla: slay in 
Colorado or come back to California. Several. friends of mine had 


left there for wherever they were going. My brother had come back 
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to Sacramento one year before I did, and I knew the Deeusie 

and some of our mutual friends had come back here directly from 
Poston, even before my brother did. I thought about those factors 
but couldn't come up with any final decision. On some occasions I 
would be deciding to stay in Colorado and counted on the chance for 
good fortune to come. In fact, I was just about ready to give up 
what I had left here i Sacramento if the chance should come in 
Colorado. Having children, nine of them altogether, I felt it imper- 
ative to earn some money. Otherwise I could be in a big financial 
bind, you know. Tneerestiagiy enough, there was some good land 
available in the area, and I was very much excited about the possi- 
bility of growing strawberries upon leasing it. Generally speaking, 
the area itself was quite hostile for strawberry farming purposes. 
However, T was very hopeful with the prospect of it considering my 
past experiences in this eee tou lan pastineea. Iwas sure of good 
sales once I could put my strawberries on the market; and if I had 
any luck, I thought A would Be easily making good money there. On 
the other hand, I had to consider the kind of disadvantages we had 
in Colorado. It was not, I decided, a good place for me to send 

my children to college. There was a college in Fort Collins, and 

a university in Boulder, that's the University of Colorado. But 
wemeeved ecOllege they might choose to go, a tuition of four hundred 
dollars ($400.00) was nected: I thought I had too many children 
for that. You see, the thing of it was that I aoa not have to 
worry about any tuition fees if we came back to California. And 
besides, I knew there was a college near our house in Sacramento, 
thus eliminating the additional problem of putting them in a dor- 
mitory, or renting a house for that matter. All these factors 


naturally indicated we had a better chance in California in terms 
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of education for my children. You see, therefore, I was struggling 
with those two questions; one of the strawberry business, and the 
other of my children's education. Well, talking about leasing the 
land. again »». the owner of it was Japanese, and he was for some 
feasen urging me to lease it. He kept saying that he caréditess 
about the conditions of lease, and that it was fine with him as 

long as we land was in use. It was such an attractive deal. Or 
course, I had always been careful about signing a contract and 
always made sure about the rent fees and other basic matters regard- 
ing lease contracts. So I was kind of hazy about the validity of 
this offer, you know. Now I had a family that I made ‘friends with 
in Colorado. They were married and didn't have any ‘children, Inei- 
dentally, we are still dn touch with each other up tall this day. 
The husband was a friend of this land owner that -: am talking about 
and | knew him well. He also had a naneh that something was fishy, er 
even ‘dangerous about | a deal. So he secretly gave me warning, 

Le ae is difficult for me to say such a thing, but be careful about 
that mans I am eerteae you this because I would feel. very, ‘sorry 

for you if I didn't, and if you should fall into nis. trap." He 

t 


old me ‘that the conditions might sound g00d; but when the harvest 


might come, then he would become greedier and iene: very well 


demand what was not originally agreed upon at the time of leasing. 
Well, his advice was very helpful, and Lt was sadekiy and totally 
turned ‘off by the man and soon gave up on the offer. He seemed 
kind. of puzzled at my. sudden change of mind-losing interest in the 
deal. But ‘then, I told him that I decided not to stay in Colorado 
and instead decided to go back to California. That Pee Le. 50 it 


was all. clear that we. were coming back here, and it left no room for 


further hesitation. Keeney my wife and children had been wanting 
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to come home here long before that. I remember they kept telling 
me that they did. I had to havecmere=thannjustia desire to come 
back here. I required some sort of determination to a degree. 
Having been president of the Strawberry Association, I left some of 
my responsibilities unfulfilled because of the sudden outbreak of 
the war. None of them was my personal responsibility, but because 
of the law, I, the president had to eventually aaeune chet oe, SOME 
of which were pretty heavy fer anyone to carry out. Also, I had 
ene more thing to Awiiberately contemplate before making the final 
decision to come back to California. That was that I should be 
eoming back here on the condition that I would: be working to serve 
God and mankind once I returned to Sacramento, nothing more and 
nothing less. That was the condition that I gave to myself. So, 
Peeoneurese my wife anaes it ... that I would not be working to make 
aeney in California, instead I would be working to be of service 

to God and the mankind, and we all could leave there as soon as she 
was in agreement with me on that question. She said it was fine 
with her. All set! We immediately started packing up our belon- 
gings .... I had a truck. then for my job. It was a pretty big one, 
and on it we piled up as much as possible. Rumor had it that there 
were still shortages of many things, furniture for one, because it 
was right after the war, and you couldn't baa even reniie: That's 
why we décided to bring whatever we had along with us to California. 
We had all kinds of junk on the truck. ‘The youngest of our child- 
ren was about four (4) years old then. 

And how old were you?. 

Let's see, how old ad I? Probably close to fifty (50), yes, I. 

was forty-nine (49) or fifty (50) then. I was still doing very 


well. I drove a passenger car, and in it were my wife and the 
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little ones. By the way, the oldest son was in service, and at that 
time he was stationed somewhere in Europe. The oldest daughter was 
married and had been living in Boston. And the second oldest daughter 
was in a nursing school. Those three oldest ones were not with us 
at home. Yet we had still six other children to look after, you see. 
Hanna was the oldest of the six then, though she had just finished 
high school and only begun junior college. The next oldest was | 
satoru, now they call him Bill, who was around sixteen or so. I let 
him drive the truck with Hanna sitting next to him. I told them to 
follow me in the truck while Eaeeventyte the passenger car with the 
rest of my family. It was winter, still early part of January, may- 
be the second or the third of January, I recall. Crossing the Rockies 
was a little bit dangerous because of the icy conditions of the 

road; so we decided to take the south route, and headed for Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. Passing enncueh Arizona on highway 66, we made it 
to Bakersfield, and then from there we came all the way up here. Oh, 
it took us around six (6) days in all. We never stayed on the road 
till dark. Everyday around three o'clock, we were already on the 

way to a hotel for the night. You see, we had children traveling 
with us, therefore, we took it slow, and did not try a hard schedule. 
it was quite all right with us to take a long time to get back. Let 
me tell you what happened .on the way. . This was at a piace called 

| Flagstaff on our way through Arizona. It was snowing then. The 
Peele had engine trouble somewhere. along the way. You see, Satoru 
was. supposed to be following us in. the truck, and we lost sight of 

it for a while. It kind of. worried. me, so I pulled over to the side 
of the road and waited for then. “Well, in a short while, there they 
were, driving very slowly. When I looked at poor Satoru, oh, his 


face was pale, and almost half-crying! Then, we found out that one 


Q. 
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of the parts was broken and it was impossible to drive the peace ang 
longer. We knew we could easily fix it as long as we outa get hold 
of the right spare part. We weren't sure, though, if a garage would 
have one in those days. Anyhow, we got to a nearby garage. Luckily 
they had the right kind of part we needed, and also they gave us very 
courteous service. We spent a few hours in Flagstaff waiting for 


the truck to be fixed and then moved on. We traveled like that. 


This was in January, 1947. By the time we got back here, our house 


was unoccupied so we moved right back into our own house. The 
Miyazaki's were living in a house built in our yard. They came back 
here one year before we did. Also my brother was in town before us. 
When you were coming pak: weren't you subjected to discrimination 


on the way home because you were Japanese? 


No, there weren't any incidents like that, luckily. You know, we 


would go into a restaurant hoping that they wouldn't refuse serving 
us. Fortunately, none of what we worried about actually happened. 
It was all right. 

Who was living in your house before you came back? 

I understand a white family was. They were gone by the time we 
came back. 

Oh, so you arranged it to be vacant prédor:to your return? 

Yes, we stopped renting it since we needed a place to live in for 
euracinee: This family had disappeared with three or four months 
rent unpaid. They had gone someplace oe when we left for the 
camp, we asked a real estate company to take care of our house for 
us. You know, Artz and Cook? We put them in charge of it, and 
left. (( INTERRUPTION) ) 

How many acres of land did you have? 


Fifteen acres. A long time ago I sold ten acres to my brother and 
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ener later I gave five more acres to him to make it fifteen acres 
apiece between us two. 

When you came back in January, what did you do first of all? 

L immediately started working on building a church. The idea of it 
originally came from a group of people under Reverend peu aanits 
initiative, and they had been talking about it for some time when 
I joined them. They used to have Sunday school classes at the 
Deguchi's home. As the school continued that way week after week, 
Reverend Igarashi thought it must have been inconventencthecthe 
Deguchi's and was feeling sorry about it. The Deguchi's were in 
fact being inconvenienced, I believe. | ae 

Was the worship service also held at their home? 

The waeeniG services had not yet been started. They Gace probably 


not ready yet to have worship services. then. i'm not really sure about 


that. At any rate everybody was having a hard time looking for a 


place ‘6 build the church. They had been talking about the idea of 
building one, but it was only after I came back — and joined them 
that I had to play the leadership role for the group. My ‘brother and 
L. had to do many things beginning with buying such necessary materials 
as lumber. Even that wasn't an easy job because the lumber was very 
scarce in those days. “We really had to BO all over the place Looking 
for At. We even. bought: ‘unseasondd | lumber you know, the. one that's 


not yet dried. Having gone through such difficulties, we Pineliy: 


built “enonee Hall, whieh was named after Miss Crone. L was also 


helping on the fund raising campalgn for this. The response to and 
the eventual result of the nangndion was very good, probably everybody 
really wanted to have a church building. Some people in the community 
were “antiedpatine that the projected puilding would be a community 


House like the one they used to have. Whereas, our idea was to build, 
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a church. We pushed our idea in the end, and disappointed some of 
those people when it was completed. You see, pve building we used 
to have before was a community house and was not meant to be used 
exclusively for the church activities. In fact, because of the 

nature of the community house, we Christians felt Somenhee uneasy 


every time we used it for our church gathering. The house was run 


by a designated eroup called Mayhew-kai, and’ they were invtotal charge 


ofudtea. Although we were using it as if it were our own church, there 


26 on our part about it, that is, it was 


was kind of reservedness 
not a hundred per-cent at our disposal. This community house, by 
the way, was burned down completely -- nothing was left -- it was 
burned down as Japanese people were coming back to the community 
after being in camp. 

Was it an arson or something? 

We thought it probably was so. Nobody was arrested for it. The 
matter was left unquestioned ... anyway ... the whole thing was 
burned down, the building and a lot of people's belongings stored in 
it. That's when the people started talking about building a new 
one. The actual construction was begun in March of 1947. Incidentally 
I was back in town in January of that year. Naturally, everybody's 
efforts and concern made it possible. For example, Mr. Abe, one of 
our next door neighbors at that time, and I used to help raise funds. 
What did you do with the land you nad? 

I started growing strawberries again, although it wasn't much this 
time. Instead, I was mainly growing bushberries. That land was 
suited very well for growing bushberries, which I knew based on my 
own experiments already before the war. As a matter of fact, the 
bushberry harvest was very good, as 1 anticipated. Also I planted 


some boysenberries and youngberries -- a kind of blackberry -~-- so 
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the strawberries were very limited in acreage. Wien you plant them 
in the same land year after year, the harvest becomes very poor. 

Oh, is that right? 

That is right. Just. like tomatoes, strawberries have to be phanted 
on fresh land, because they tend to ruin the land. I had been plant- 
ing them on the same farm four times by then; therefore, it was not 
quite fertile enough any longer. But.it was good for bushberries. 
I used to have bushberry: seedlings shipped from Watsonville, and 
every year they gave me a good harvest. In the meantime, my wife 
was having. trouble. with. her. health. and. getting weaker year by. year. 
It Rccetne. We ORE ee. ares. So en wae end anion. ane farm, 
Eventually I quit the strawberries. Then -our oldest son, in turn, 
planted them on his land, which was in the back of ours. It being — 
fresh land, yvielded a very good harvest. With the money we earned 


in that season, we later built this house right here. 


When did you build this house? 


I believe it was either in 1950 or 1951. I was growing ee aauuaciies 
until then. | | 

When you came back, how did you find the Japanese community? Was 

it like it used to be? 

No. It was different. 

How? 

Everybody was busy trying to earn a living. You see, we lost just 
about everything. Those who owned land were at least able to 

keep their land, but most of us were economically destroyed, completely 
uprooted. Therefore we were all busy trying to recover from the 

loss as much as possible. It was not simply my impression, but 

a matter of fact. When there was a job available somewhere, we 


went to get it quickly. That's how most of us made our re-start. 


A. 
Qe 
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As recovery was made gradually, with it came relative stability 

in the daily lives of most individuals. And as the days went by, 
the people began to get involved in. community activities little by 
little as before. 


Upon coming back, it was more urgent to try to meet the personal 


needs of individuals than to be concerned about the community at 
large & 


I think that was the case. 


People were too busy to be concerned about anything more than 
themselves or immediate aeedes Was that it, do you think? 

That is right. | 

What do you think was the most difficult thing to do upon your re- 
turn? Didn't you have any trouble shipping your strawberries, for 


example, concerning business. dealings? 


No, I did all right as far as my business was concerned. Mr. Hoshiro 


Oshima was already doing business here , and so long as I traded 
through him, everything was all right. Soon after I came back here, 
the issue of forming a new association came up. some people 

were organizing hae teawberry growers into a new association like 
the one we used to have. I understand some of them expected me, as 
a matter of course, to start working on it. I didn't do it because 
Tcknew we had to get together and unite all the existing organiza= 
tions into one rather than creating a new one. IL was thinking then 
that we should not build two or three different organizations of a 
similar kind. I thought one was stronger “and more°efficient than 
many in this particular case. Therefore I urged them to help etre 
strengthen the one started by Mr. Ouchida who had been working on 
the idea of a growers! association. They worked it out the way 


I anticipated and I was glad about it. I was not involved in it 
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myself, and which some people were disappointed, It was because 


there were some business matters that had to be taken care of with 


regard to the previous Association of ours. They were, in short, 


financial problems. Mr. Abe, the old manager, and I, the president, 
were responsible for handling them. He became a very good consul- 


tant to me in that regard, for he was not only responsible for 


them as much as I was, but also he knew a Lot of things as an 


expert in handling MOREY DESL ISMS Both of us agreed that we would 
settle ve matter by aqueney sharing the debts if we woutd have to. 
Did you have to? 

Oh, yes, quite a lot. 

What kind of debts did the Association have?_ 


As. r said before, many ‘of us strawberry growers were relatively 


poor and owed money to the Association in one way or another. And 
since not every: one.-of: the:members had the financial ability to pay 
his. depts back, the management in turn had trouble paying. back the 
Association’ s debts. You see, you have to have ‘some amount of 
money on hand to run an association like aurs, so that you can pay 


your. workers. And mere are many::.things you have 0: buy prior 


to the harvest. How. ata we come up with that money? ‘The. Association 


borrowed it from the Pacific Fruit Produce Co. and. distributed Lt 
among, the needy members. That's how we were able to cont inue our 
individual farm managenent. Of course it is not a sound way of 
running, a business, Sue there was nothing else we esata do in those 
days. “And, as the relationship between Japan and U. Ss. "deteriorated, 
the Pacific Fruit Produce Co. refused to loan us money any ‘longer. 
Well, we were in big trouble then. Since that time the Association 
had os eraanee itself by mortgaging the personal property of some 


of the members or by other members! oredit. Tt wae. thia-type of 
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money that was left unpaid, and that Mr. Abe and myself had to | 
become responsible for in the end. 

Weren't those the Association's debts, and not of any particular 
individuals'? | 

Sure, we borrowed money as an association; but its endorsement had 


to be supported by some individuals. That's what the two of us had 


to clear up. 


When the Association was dissolved, wouldn't its debts be all 
exonerated just as in the case of paneusceye | 

No, certain individuals were still held responsible for them. 
However, not a single person pressed us to pay him back whatever 
ge.wed him because everybody knew it was all due to the war and 
not anybody else's fault. It was very nice of them. Yet, there 
were some matters that we just had to clear up to a degree, For 
instance, the Association one time Byeeawed some money with Mr. Abe's 
real estate as mortgage; and if we didn't pay back that money, the’ 
people would fore@lose. If he was going - lose his valuable 
property for not paying back just a anand amount of money every ‘ 
year, then the net loss to him would be great. Therefore, that had 
to be avoided. A few cases like this were before us. 

Who were they that loaned the money in this particular instance? 
Were they whites? - - 

No, they were Japanese. And, here also, while we were gone, the 
Pacific Fruit Produce Co. had been paying the rent of five dollars 


($5.00) per month on a yard in Florin where they stored such‘possés- 


sions of our:Association as materials for strawberry crates, tools 


and other farm equipment. They had been kindly paying for the 
storage space ... five dollars a month, you see. I don't know how 


long they had been doing it. The manager of the Pacific Fruit Produce 
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Co, wrote me a letter, while I was still in Colorado. In it he 

said, “We had kept the Association's tools and materials over here 
until recently, but now they are all disposed of. All your problems 
here are settled, so don't worry. I trust you will make your success- 
ful way to a new future out there." You see, they were all seized 

by the creditors and auctioned or something. And vounoN: the 
Pacific Fruit Produce Co. did not demand the reimbursement of the 
rent money they had paid for the storage space for us. Despite 

all that, however, there were still a few problems left unsolved. 

I just told you about the case with Mr. Abe; that was one of them. 

We tried our best to solve the problems, but of course not all of 
them were taken care of. We didn't have that much money, you know. 
Even so, we were able to solve whatever really had to be solved 

to a certain degree. And the two of us had to do it out of our own 
pocket, you see, -~ that's Mr. Abe ae myself. In light of all this 
none of the people blamed us for not settling all the financial 
problems we had, and at the same time there wasn't anything we should 
be ashamed of either. . All this was also one of the many things that 
I had to take into consideration when in Colorado I had to make 

up my mind as to whether I should come back here or not. Again, 
talking a little bit more about this clearance business of the 
Association ... enone that I shouldn't be handling the whole matter 
all by myself, I called for a meeting at my house of former executive 
officers of the Association to discuss how we should go about the 
settling of old:debts, like the ones I told you about. It was truly 
impossible to lay any part of the responsibilities upon those 
officers. None of them was willing to accept any. In the end I 

had to take them upon myself because the sooner the matter was 


taken care of, the better chance we had; and I couldn't wait any 
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longer. So I asked for an 0.K. from those officers at the meeting 

we iat I aeuid handle the problems my way. Everyone gladly agreed, — 
"Oh sure, go ahead and do it your way." There are norminutes of 

the meeting left, but that's how I went about it at the time. 

“Now, let me tell you a story about the communeey: hall. People 
called it the Sunday school building, but actually it. was, a community 
hall. | Eb: ‘was buried down’ agude ‘have told you earlier. You know, 


there was: a "government: compensation program which. paid up to 


two 
thousand five hundred dollars ($2, 500. .00) for loss and damages 
caused during the war. i didn't claim any for myself because since 
T: owned the land I have now, through a kind of loophole, 80 to 
speak, | didn't want to alert government offices unwisely. At 
that time someone told me that if we applied tHirough the Sacramento 
JACL for compensation. of our church building that was burned, 

then we might be able 6 neaeive one. In fact L heard about it 
three days or so before the apuiaeatton deadline. Right, away IL 
realized. that the church could use my name for the application 
purpose. ‘So, Ir called, Frank Deguchi, who had Some kind of cnneeeien 
to the JACL, ever to my house, and had him fill out ‘the. form. 
Tracing back in my memory as best as I could about. the cost of lum-. 
ber and. other expenses, we put down something like two ‘thousand 
and eight hundred dollars on the form for compensation, and submitted 
it. We received two thousand and five hundred dollars. for. that, 

and | it was. added to the fund for our new church building. so, may- 
be. you can say that the church we have now was supported by the 

old community. This iz another case “where I had to have, an "O.K." 
from the people soneesaca: There was an inter-religious Outi: 
fellowship group at the community house, and I talked with the 


leaders of the group ‘to see if it was all right with een to put 
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the received $2,500.00 in our church building fund. They said it 
was all right, so I dia. 

How was the white people's attitude toward Japanese when you came 
back? 

I really can't talk about that, since I had, generally speaking, 
less chance to associate with them in the first place. However, 
the ones I did have a chance to get to meee were almost all 
Christians, and they never gave us any trouble. On the contrary, 

I should say they showed us sympathetic feelings mover tnan anything 
else. At any rate I dont Pecsta any particular mistreatment I 

had to endure in those wena after the war. 

When did your wife pass away? 

It's foursyears and ... almost five (5) years aa by now. Come 
this summer, it will be five years. The time flies so fast, doesn't 
it? | 

You know, visiting Issel people on this project, 1 get to find 

very rare books once in a while. The other day, as a matter of 
fact, I found a yearbook published in 1905. I believe it's the 
first publication of its kind. When was it, again, that you came 
over here? 


It was in 1912. 


Around 1910, the Japanese people were thriving, wouldn't you say? 


Oh, yes, very much so. 

Popul ae toamwiee: there are more Japanese now, but things were more 
lively and thriving in old days, don't you think so? 

I think So, too. Take the Nichibei-Shimbun, for instance. Now 
it's called the Nichibei Times, though. From what I hear they sold 
sixteen thousand (16,000) copies of it at its peak. Mr. Kyokko 


Yamanaka, the chief editor was still very active then, and in fact 
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they printed a very good newspaper. I think it was the best at 
the prime time of the Isséi. 

That's around when? 

Let's see, I went to San Francisco in 1925 -- I started working 

at the Nichibei-Shimbun from around the end of that year ~~ so, 
it's around the period between 1920 through 1924 or so. They said 
they were selling 16,000 copies. No Fawanene papers at present 
the biggest today; and yet it falls far short of that record, L 
believe. The rest of the papers are printing only several thousand, 
not yet reaching the mark of ten thousand. Of course, the exact 
figures are each publisher's secret, but that's what I hear. It 
is eectiae very hard to publish Japanese papers these days. 5o, 


it's no wonder that they are getting expensive. Oh, yes, they are 


expensive. . 


Talking about buying the land ..+ could you all buy in 1905? 


Yes, we could. It was-1913 that the alien land act’! was passed. 


That's-in California,. right? 
California was. the. first.to.pass.one, and it was in 1913, which 


was: one year after I-came to. the U.S. 


I believe we can say. that the Issel have had a lot of experiences 


in this: country. which they would. not otherwise have had if they 


- had stayed in Japan. What do you think ... did those experiences 


enrich your life as a whole in any sense? 

Of seuree. anes did. See ... I was dying to come to America ... 

when I finally did, I was so glad ... and struggled very hard to 
ereate something out of it...... All of us worked hard, made efforts 
to establish ourselves at every moment. There was nothing else 


we could do to make it possible except to work hard at it. I 
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think it's safe Be eay that none of us regrets having come over 
here. We are all glad about it. 

There were a lot of people who didn't marry, and therefore, do 
not have families now. According to statistics, around forty- 
two per cent of the Japanese people were singles in the year 
1924. 

I think that's probably true. 

And since then, practically no Japanese women immigrated to this 
country. So, the consequence of it was that they either passed 
away as singles sie 

I think SO. 

-.. Or, they still remain singles until this day. 

Very few single people are living at present. 

Forty-two per cent ... that's almost a half of the total popu- 
lation. What shall I say ... their life here was ie not necessarily 
A, TACs secs DUG widens | 

I think it was a failure. They failed because a lot of those 
people succumbed to the loneliness of being a single and 
eventually let themselves be trapped into the magic-three,°% 
What do. you mean by the magic-three? 


The magic-three for a man is made up of gambling, drinking, and 


prostitution. These are the three basic elements of man's 


dissipation. Each one of those can really ruin your life, you 


know. Some people just would go to find a job somewhere, usually 
in .the fields, whenever they were broke. As soon as they got 
paid, they would go straight to the gambling houses, many of 


which were run by Chinese people. They went there to satisfy their 
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gambling habit,°? but most of them wound up losing all the money 
they earned in the field. When they came out of those places, they 
would often look like they were going to die any moment. I know 

a lot of cases like that, and some people ruined their lives com- 
pletely because of their gambling habit. 

Could you tell us a few examples you know of? 

Well, one time I went to Hanford to pick grapes. Grape pickers 
were usually hired just for the summer, and we used to live in a 
bie tent set up under atree. I picked Poses! grapes. There were 
paper-made trays to. put the grapes in. I think we were getting | 
paid at that time three to three and half cents a tray. Wages were 
very low. We usually picked several hundred mae a aay. Now, 


there, was- a man who everybody agreed: was making more trays: Snowrel, 


than any ‘other picker could. I don't know his name , but anyhow 


just imagine a wild rabbit chasing something around trees. | That's 


exactly how he looked in vineyards. aaen the picking season was 


over, a “horse-pulled wagon would come around and pick us. up in the 


ftelaas There were UEueres but they were not as popular as wagons 
in. those « days. When the wagon would come, we would put all our 
blankets and other possessions in it, and get: on it ourselves and 
be taken ‘o a nearby Pann So on the last day of the summer Ss work, 
we. would get ourselves ready to go.home and wait for the: wagon, 
for a few hours at the most. This man , who worked Like a. wild 
rabbit all summer long, just couldn't watt to be picked uP for his 
mind was “eieenay in a gamb ling house in town. Obviously ne was 
aying to ret there as soon as he was REAGs: L don't know how much 
he was paid, but if anybody made more than two hundred dollars in 
cages: days, he was certainly one of ehe best paid. T think I was 


making. only half as much. Then, on the wagon we headed for Dinuba -- 
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oh, yes, this was in Dinuba, not in Hanford ~- where there was a 
Chinatown and a boarding house for Japanese. When we got to the 
pouns we saw him walking at of a gambling house on his way to 
another with his face absolutely dead patie: From on the wagon on 
our way to the boarding house, we would say to each other, "Look 
over there. Look at him. He must have lost his last penny." I 
think it was not just our guess, but it was really true because in 
most cases gamblers did lose their money almost without fail. They 
went to those Chinese gambling houses, and lost everything they had 
to the Chinese people. That's one of the scenes that I can still 
recall very clearly even now. | | 

Here's another story. It's about a friend of my father's. He 
passed away a long time ago; but while he was still living, he was 
one of those men with the magic~three. His whole life was like that, 
and because of it he was never able to settle himself nor able to 
have his own home to go back to. He finally found his place at 
a convalescent >? home in stockton, where he died at the age of .... 


Well, he lived quite long. When he died, I think he was over 


eighty years old. Since he was one of my father's friends, and also 
I knew him personally myself, I used to visit him at the convalescent 
home. Every time I visited him, I gave him twenty dollars ($20.00) 
or so for his pocket money. However, no sooner than [ was on my 

way back home, he would lose that $20 gambling. Someone later told 
me about it, saying, "There's no sense giving him money. It's a 
waste. He loses it gambling in no time." 

He couldn't give up his gambling habit even in a convalescent 

home? | | 

No. They had gambling going on inside the home, and he was losing 


his money there. He was a care~free type of person in the first 
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place, and besides he was too old to win at gambling, anyhow. No 
chance. Whereas, I was giving him money on every visit thinking 
that he must be feeling awful if he didn't have any pocket money to 
epee when I learned about this, however, I stopped giving him 
any more. One day there came notice of his death. I asked Rev. 
Irarashi to attend his funeral with us; that's me, my brother, and 


Mr. ‘Wiyasakt. who was also one of the friends of the deceased. Four 


of. us went £5 Stockton for his funeral and buried him at: a prave- 


yard in French Camp. I pay a visit to his grave there once in a 


while even now. 


Were ‘there: many Japanese people in that convalescent home? 

Ore not there anymore; but when we came back after the war, there 
Was an all-Japanese convalescent home near the river bank. It was 
spadiainy pudie -~ separate from other homes of the kind because 
they had to have different food served from white people's. There 
was, therefore, a Japanese cook working there, who was in a sense 
in charge of taking care of everyone in the home, like a boss. 
From what . hear, there were a lot of Issei's who were preyed on 
by. ‘ino: maciostiwees Is that correct? If so, what per cent of 
them would you say were those people? | | an 

It's hard to give statistics on it. I would Say that, most of those 
who remained unmarried. ‘throughout their lives would, more or lessy 
fall into that Enveseee vs A man is ... when he is all plone by him- 
self, he is, in fact, a very weak creature. A woman can be a lot 
stronger, For that matter. ae 

Women are strong in their hearts, aren't they? 

Those | men just couldn’ t help themselves. They couldn't keep them- 


selves from going to such places. The rich history of many Issel 
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on one hand was truly a great history; onthe other hand, it was 
trailed by sad life stortes of many others at the same time. | 
Do you know any books..on suet tonics | | 

Oh, vee Mr . Nitzato might have written some of those stories in 
his books. 

Do you have them with you now? | 

No, I aia before the war but not now. Do you remember him? The 
blind minister I talked about before? He wrote some Five (5) 
different books altogether. One of them, I remember, talked about 
the kind of things we are talking about now. Before the War... 
L don! % ‘think I have any of them now. a 

aig found one of his books the other ays And that particular 

BaOk. mostly dealt with eCorEes of marriages, and of those who 

had broken ‘marriages 31 

I used to neve quite “. lot of books before the war, and I read 
ose of ‘them myself at least once. None of them are here to read 
now any longer. 

Isn't 1s a pity? 

Some of them were just priceless, and I surely think it? sa navy 
even now. 

Now, to the younger generation .... Most of the Sansel have a 
very vague idea about the kind of human sufferings that the Isse4 
had to ZO ‘through, don' t they? | a 

That! 3 right. 

AS an ‘Issei yourself, what kind of message weuid you like to eave 
for the Sansel generation? 

The other day at our church, just a Paw idee ago, we had a meeting 
for all the Issei people in the community. You see, once or 35 


year we get together at the church; the Issei from all walks of 
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life and regardless of religious differences. Mr. (Mrs. ) pesien 2- 
has been very instrumental in putting those meetings together every 
vent ee usually try to have some Bort of program scheduled. At 
our. get- together this last time, I was asked to talk epee my trip 
to: Europe and the Holy Land. I have a lot of record albums and 
other things for entertainment, but they are mostly religious | 
materials; ‘and therefore, I was reluctant to try them at ‘the oceasion 
because I varantt sure if the Buddhist people would enjoy hen as I 
do. Yet, at the same time, since it was going to be at the church, 
7 ‘thought that things of too secular a nature would. be just as in- 
appropriate. Mr. (Mrs. ) ‘Deguchi suggested that I talk about my stay 
in Beypt. So at the meeting I talked mainly about Be eneand then 
about Terao a. little bit. I concluded my talk with the following 
remarks ... and this would be perfectly appropriate as my response 

: to your question just asked. That is: Following Columbus, the 
Pilgrim Fathers came all the way from Europe to America. Many of 
them came and immigrated to this country. The American continent 
must. have been, when seen from Europe, truly the New Heaven and 

the New Barth as told in the last chapters oF Revelations, although 
the Bible itself is talking about the real Ueaven. t. suppose. 50 
alot of Europeans came over to the New Heaven and the New Earth. 
Also to the peaple of the Middle Hast, America must have been the 
New Heaven and the New Earth ... a wonderful land. The morality in 
this country is decaying to a certain degree, but yet ‘America has 
not lost her life totally. she is still the country of the New 
Heaven and ee New Earth, In a very short period of her history, 
she grew ‘to be such a great. country. And it's "the land of milk 
and honey." A hundred | years ago in San Francisco, Japanese people 


built their church for the first time in their immigrant history, 
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and that's why we are working on the Centennial Celebration Program | 
in the year 1977. Anyhow, for the last hundred years Japanese people 
have immigrated to America. Here also, as seen from Japan, it was 
the New Heaven and the New Earth. It's a marvelous event that we 
were able to leave this New Heaven and the New Earth for our child- 
ren to succeéd. And I said we were all responsible for keeping 


this beautiful land for our Sansei and Yonsei, and many more genera- 


tions of ours to come. We shouldn't ever ruin this land in any* way ; 


instead we must hold ourselves responsible for making this New Heaven 


and foe, New Earth as i% sounds. That's wae I told them as my 
conclusion. In tera: of the future for our descendants, mene 
is a wonderful land, unlike Japan. (CCINTERRUPTION)) 


In your view do you think it's important for the Sansel on they 


are Americans -- tO be self-conscious about being Japanese? 


ae believe it is very Important , yes. if they could remain ‘Simply 


as. a human race, the human race as such, Lt would Be just ose. 
However, that is not possible in the light of the international 


situation we have today. Arabs have their own identity, and Israelis 


have” their “own likewise: While Europeans may think they are the 


pest race: ae people in the world. How about Japanese? . And how a- 
bout Black people? In my opinion Japanese are, despite many short- 
comings we ‘may have, an | outstanding race. BY fiat temean: we do 
have what other ethnic eroups don! t have, and that' s what we should 
try) to preserve —— the good aspects of our race, and. possibly develop 


them. L don't believe in making a big fuss about one's ethnicity 


on. every thing; However. . Lt do believe that no one should ever forget 


one! Ss ethnic identity. Actually it's impossible to forget it 


completely. If we Japanese people could make a contribution to 
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America as what we are, I think it's preat. On a political level, 
we Te of course, committed one hundred per cent to the American 
system. But on a cultural level, we can introduce our cultural 
wisdom to the American soctety. | 

In your seventy-nine years of life, you must have learned a neat 
deal about what life is all about. Do you have any advice in this 
regard to give to ie pounser generation? 

Well, it's a good question to answer coneretely. 

say, on attitudes toward one's life? | 

It ties into the question of how I educated my children ..... 

Tell us about it, please. 

I've always had the philosophy of making my children Christians. 
That's why I never let bhem miss Sunday school however poor we 
might have become sometimes or however Busy we might have been. 
When they were still little kids, I always took them to and brought 
them from Sunday school. And at the same time, I prayed for them 
as a Christian myself that they all become good eivietiane sometime. 
Those prayers and efforts were not just mine alone; they were my 
wife's, also. We as a couple did it and educated our children with 
‘guohuanaattitude. Other than that, I don't think there was anything 
special in our minds. To make them good Christians and to help 
them become one was oS primary element in our eueetsonas philosophy. 
And after we decided settle in this country for good, a always 
thought how we as Americans could contribute to the betterment 

of the American society. As I reflect upon such things now, I'm 
totally grateful that our prayers: aves been: Wéellsreceived: ‘Dy. God: 

SO far. They all became Christians and are working as leaders in 


the church these days, for which I am truly delighted and proud of. 
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Is there any other advice or further comments you would like to 
inte? 

Wehlj I really talked at length, didn't I? 

, Could you tell us a little bit more about your father? 

All right. Last time when I talked about him, I didn't give him 

the favorable. remarks that he deserves, and I don't think it's right 
to leave him like that. Well, yeu asked me about my father the 

other day, and about my own “enmranesa: To answer those questions, 

. knew it. was going to be embarrassing for me and. also. unavoidable 
for 1 me . not to mention some of his. shorteamings - otherwise the two 
stories wouldn't fit. together. That's why even in snybescamentes at 
ehaeen services, I never told those stories to anyone until you asked 
me enecobher day. I was telling you those accounts for the first 
time in my life. My father dissipating his life in “gambling and los- 
ing all. his property, which in turn caused his wife and us children a 
great deal of problems | if. I ended the story right there, it does 
not quite portray what he actually was. So why don't I give you 
something different about my father -- there's nothing that needs to 
be corrected or rephrased about what LI told you the other time -- 
something good about him. He was aman of tremendous righteousness. 
And at ‘the same time he had bravery to back up his righteousness. 
feat an a situation where one has to be really brave enough to speak 
UD ; He eineye felt obliged to assert whatever he Seale. gas right or 
wrone. “He was such a man. In addition to that, I have to say that 
he never. ae those ugly affairs with women. ieucvex Ward 1 try to 
recall about his’ affairs, I can't pick up even a stneie nine of that. 
throughout his life. And when I think back, I have to admit that he 


ae a ery good example before us in this particular respect. Also 
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he wae kind of an intelligent man in the village. I remember him 
pointing out crucial matters during the village meetings and on other 
similar occasions. So, I think he was also pifted with the ability 
to judge >, These are the good aspects of my father. 
Wasn't your family of high status?>4 
No, no, just about average, middle class of the time. I think we 
were a middle class family in an ordinary farming village community. 
When you talk about family status, then that of my wife's was very 
good. | | 
What sort of things do you remember about your mother? 
As I said earlier, she suffered a great deal since she was married 
EceHued. wr. Gur. echewte wa, GP bites... ene was forced to bear all 
kindseéf hardships one after another. Things turned better for her 
in her late years, however, when my father eaaioea what he had:done 
and tried very hard to re-establish the family ever since. She was 
very happy in her later years, and lived to eighty-four years of age. 
When she was sick in bed, our daughter, Hannah visited her in Japan, 
and that really made her happy. Not so long after the war, Hannah 
became one of the secretaries of the occupation army in Japan and 
visited her grandmother frequently. She would pay an overnight visit 
to her, and my mother was very delighted at it. soa, She lived a 
‘happy, peaceful life when she was old. 
_ What kind of person was she? 
A very gentle, kindhearted person She was. The majority of women 
at that time in Japan had very little education -- not many menihad 
formal educations, either.-- the parents nor women themselves thought 
about providing opportunities for women to acquire a formal education. 
My mother was an average woman in that sense; and therefore, she 


didn't know much about what was happening in the world. Maybe I can 


A. 
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say she was an innocent, honest person. 

How long have you been in the Northern California Church Federation? 
It's been quite a long time. Mr. Seigo Takai of the Church of the 
Holy Spirit -- he was a popular man in Sacramento -- was one of 

the representatives of our Sacramento chapter for the first year after 
the war. I don't remember who was our dantetes representative at 

that time. One day Mr. Takai decided that his business and other 
things he engaged himself in were keeping him too busy to serve the 
post any longer and recommended me to take it over. That's how I 
became involved in the matters of the Federation. At first I was 


hoping that someone would succeed my post in two or three years. 


| so were some people around me. But, somehow, I kept missing the oo: 


chance; and contrary to my hope, I ended up with serving that post 
year after year. Because of that I became very familiar with the 

way the Federation operated and its system in those years. Several 
different people served on the minister representative post from 

time to time, but I didn't have anyone. take over my position for a 
long time. The fPoundacaon of the Northern California Christian Church 
Federation was around the time when Reverend Muraoka, whomI received 
my baptism from, began his evangelical work in the Oak Park area, 
Through him I heard a lot about the early history of the Federation 
since he was among the founding members of it. Also eer to 

tell me about what took place during the meetings he went to. The 
Federation at that time was forty-three or forty-four years old, 3? 
wheras the Southern California Federation was older than that. 

The Presbyterian Church in Sacramento was originally called "Japan 
Mission" 55 "Japanese Mission," wasn't it? It was around the year 
1913. 


I do not know. Christian world was still unknown to me in those 
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years. I know of some people's names, though. Wasn't Mr. Kan'ichi 
Miyama from thei Presbyterian Church? He was one of the very early 
members of the Cnaeen. Around the years of Dr. Kawamorita I began 
to know more about it. He contributed a great deal to the work of 
the Federation. He was its chairman for many years, and everything 


was going very smoothly with the Federation businesses. Once Rev. 


Toriumi was so irritated during the Ceneral Assembly in Fresno that 
he accused us, saying, “What are the Issei doing? How can you lay 
the whole task of the chairmanship on one and the same person year 
after year? That's not seene: Replace him!" He, Howard, was very 
angered. 

Oh, Howard? He was Dr. Kawamorita's Pabhereiuciaw: wasn't. he? 

Yes, he was. That was why he came cut very aeROnE hs. I think it 
was in Fresno. | 

Wasn't Dr. Kawamorita a very scholarly man? 


Yes, he was. He insisted from his study on the Hebrew language 


that the ancestors of Japanese people were the HebrewWssand published 


two big, voluminous books on the subject. I have them. His theory 
was, however, a little bit strange, and so it was not well accepted. 
Nevertheless. he did tremendous research for his study. “One of his 
points: is that there are six hundred (600) Hebrew words: now used 
in. modern Japanese. Sone time ago, Reverend Koga gave me a book | 
about Reverend Takeda, and there was. mention in one of. Reverend 


Takeda’ 's. ‘posthumous writings saying that Dr. eegahor ca published his 


books | but they were not well appreciated in the churches. Anyhow, 


ey are eusee vomumincus books, and indeed he spent his whole life 
on them. | | “am # 
Thank you very much, Mr. oatow. 


((THE END OF THE INTERVIEW: GOKURO-SAN) ) 


